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<_< 
RKBECK COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
Be HEMISTRY- —UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
CHEW R WILLIAMSON.—Fifteen Lessons, of two hours 
PROF redu 4 fee for persons practically engaged in Manufac- 
“asters of Unendowed Schools and Ushers are admissible 
fares. Class. The Course will include the most important ordi- 
tt. jons of the Laboratory, Chemical Manipulation, Pre- 
oar) operas Gases, Acids, and Salts, with Qualitative and Quanti- 
poratiod aly sis. Mondays and Thursdays, from 7to9p.m. First 
wave Monday. May Fee, including the cost of materials, 22. 
lem ULEXAN DE R es SCOTT, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHA ARLES Cc. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


1, 1850. 
OYAL BOTA NIC SOCIETY, REGENT'S 
The FIRST. Exhibition of Mlants and Flowers this Season will 
ie pace on WEDNESDAY next, May & Tickets to be obtained 
Gardens only, by orders from Fellows of the Society, price 
= or on the day of Exhibition 72. 6d. 
ry ‘ N.B. The Gates open at 2 o'clock. 


———— 

ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN 

The First Meeting will take place on SATU KDAY, the 18th of 

May. Subjects for Exhibition must be at this Office on Friday 

the 17th, or at the Garden before half-past Eight o’clock a.m, on 

bear of Exhibition. 

The Gates will be o 








— to visitors at One,p.m. Tickets are issued 
tp Fellows at ay rice 58. each, or at the Garden in the 
shernoon of the days of ees at 78. 6d. each ; but then only 
orders from Fellows of the Socie' 
NB No Tickets will be issued = Ragunhcteest on the day of 
Exhibition. 1, Regent-street. 


RCHITECTURAL PUBLICA TION 
A SOCIETY.—The Committee invite o pertis experienced in 
jects connected with ARCHITECTURE, whether as a Fine 
wieretraction, or Archwologically, to CONTRIBUTE ESSAYS 
@ PAPERS having reference thereto; accompanied with a note 
d the remuneration expected.— Further particulars, and the 
forts already issued, may be seen on application to the Members of 
the Committee ; or to the Honorary Secretary, Wyatt Parworrtu, 
Tuy, 14a, Great Marlborough- street. 
ARTS, 


poYAL ACADEMY OF 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, 
NOTICE is hereby piven, thatthe EXHIBITION Will OPEN 
@MONDAY NEXT, the 6th +o at Twelve o'cloc 
Admission, One Shilling Catalogue, aes Shite 
JO RESCOTY KN1I R.A., Sec. 
nd Stadents pines receive their Tickets and Cata- 
t the Academy on Monday after twelve. 


ANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 

The EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES in OIL and 
PATER-COLUURS, SPECIMENS of SCULPTURES and 
CASTS, and ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS, will be opened the 
fist week in July. Works may be sent so as to arrive not later 
than the Ist of June. The Council particularly request that no 
Artist will send more than four paintings, it being resolved that 
t# more than that number by any one Artist shall be hung. 

Works of Art must be sent carriage paid by all persons exce . 
thee who have received the Invitation Circular, and must 
dncted to the Hon. Secretary, Royal Institution, Manchester. 

GE "“AREING ORME . Hon. See. 


0 ARTISTS.—At the i Meeting of the 
GLASGOW ART-UNION, held on the 12th day of April, it 
vu wanimously resolved, that with a view of encouraging = 
eae Art generally, and more eres A to induce Ar 
Works of a high class to Glasgow, A EMIUM of F IFTY 
POUNDS should be awarded for the i, re, Historical, 
or Landscape, in the next Glasgow Exhibition, and which 
tad not been previously exhibited in Scotland, It is expected the 
will ons - the month of October, but the precise date 
wil be duly advert 














order of the Committee, 
T ALEXANDER KIDSTON, 
cting Secretary, 
Art-Union of Glasgow. 


RTISTS" GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, oe the RELIEF of DECAYED ARTISTS, 
fier WIDOWS and ORPHANS. Instituted 1814; Incorporated 
Nrlagal Ca harter, sts, under the inmotion Protection of 
Her Most Excellent Majest UEEN. 
Patron, His Royal Highness PR NCE A BERT, K.G. 
Vice-Patrons, 
His Grace the Duke of Buc-; Rt. Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
tleuch, t. Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth. 
His Grace the Duke of Devon-| = Hon. Earl De Grey. 
r } Hon. Earl of Elicomere. 
Grace the Duke of Suther-| tt Hon. Lord Lyndhurst. 
Kes Kotte the f| J seep Necld, Baa 
¢ Marquis o coop eeld, Esq » 
lausdowne. e Watts Russell, Esq. 
President—Sir MARTIN “ARCHER SHEE, P.R.A. 
The Nobility, Vriende, and Subscri bere one peupesitally informed 
he the THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will 
in ye Haut, on SATURDAY NEXT, 


: Right Honourable SIR ROBERT PEEL, Bart. M.P. 
in the Chair. 


ROBE! 
Art-Union O 
% Argyll Avante, ie Ulasgow, 
May 1, 





Stewards, 
Edward I’Anson, jun., Esq 
Thomas Henry Tilidge, EBay. 
Robert J —_ Esq. 
John Lucas, Esq. 
R. Monckton Milnes, Esq. M.P. 
c F. Oldfield, Esq 
Henry W. Phillips, Esq. 
David aoe. Esq. R.A. 
bart, B Clarkeon Stanticid: Bea, KAA. 
8 son Stantie Esq. 
tr Graves, Esq. A. U. Thiselton. Esq. 
; pee Thomas U wins, Esq. ThA. 
wick, Esq. R.A. R. Westmacott, Esq. R.A. 
the Stone table at Six precisely. Ticketa, 12. 1s. each, to be had 
Pll al es of William Nicol, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 60 
d of the Assistant Secretary, 45, Great Coram- -street, 


WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


Thomas Jones Barker, Esq. 


Tema Smith bath, Esq. 

Iran Cah Esq. 
olnagh: i, Esq. 
Se Esq. M.P. 
tm. Edw. t, 

tan ale Esq. 








FINE ARTS.—An EXHIBITION of PAINT- 

NG and SCULPTURE, the WORKS of_ BRITISH 
ARTISTS, will be OPENED at the Atheneum, CARLISLE, 
during the Month of AUGUST NEXT. 

Patrons. 

The Right Hon. the EARL OF LONSD: atm. 

The Right Hon. the ae OF CARLISLE 

The Right Hon. Sir J. K.G. GRAHAM, Bart. M.P. 

The HIGH SHERIF ‘OF vr MBERKLAND. 


President. 
The Hon. _ ARLES TOWARD, M.P. 
Vice-P a, 
The Mayor of Carlisle. N. Hodgson, Esq. 
Ww. Marshall. Esq. M.P. The ¥ Very Rey. 
P. . Howard, Esq. M.P. Carli 
Secretaric 
P. J. Dixon, Esq., Houghton 
Hall, Carlisle. ‘| 


MP. 
the Dean of 


, Monins, 53, 
street, Carlisle. 


Fisher- 


Tre 
Robert: Ferguson, Esq. ~Shadwell Lodge, Carlisle. 


r|N ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIEN- 
1 TIFIC gp ION, Edwards-street, Portman-square.— 
On MONDAY EVENING NEXT, May 6th, GEORGE DAWSON, 
Esq. A.M., will deliver a Lecture On the CONNEXION of RELL 
GION and ART. Commence at half past Eight o’clock. Members 
have free admission, with the privilege of introducing a Lady. 
Tickets to Non- members, ls. each. Subscription to the Institution, 
Two Guineas per annum, payable yearly or half-yearly in advance. 
Members have the use ‘of spacious and well supplied Reading 
ooms, the extensive Library for circulation, as well as free ad- 
mission to the various Classes. A Gazette, in connexion with the 
Institution, is published Monthly, price ad. 


ROBERT WEIR, Secretary. 
] OYAL LITERARY FU D, instituted 1790, 


incorpors ated 1818, for the Protectic n and Relief of Authors 
of Genius and Learning and their Families, who may be in want 
or distress. 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QU are. 
Marquess of LANSDOWNE, K.¢ 








Pri —The 
The SIXTY- FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corpo- 
| pr opty ie take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on Wednesday, the 
15th o 
The Honourable Mr. atin PALBOCRD 1 in the chair. 
STE Ds. 


Right Hon. the Earl of Pac 
resident of the Royal Society. Jeahen Ww. "Butterworth, Esq. 
The Hon. Edmund Phipps. | S.A. 
The Hon. Col. George Cathcart. | sahn Cc perehill, B Esq. 
= ate the Lord Bishop of ps ard William Cox, Esq. 
ich, Major Herbert Edwardes, C.B. 
Right "Hea. the Lord Londes-| Professor Edkins, M.A. 
borough. | Rev. J. P. Fletcher. 
His Excellency the Hon. Abbott John Forbes, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. 
Lawrence, U. States Minister. | William ‘Forsyth, Esq. M.A. 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Kyan. | Charles 8. Greaves, Esq. Q.C. 
Sir Robert Fitz-Wygram, Bart. | Thomas Hatchard, Esq. 
a — ard North Buxton, Bart. He oe Ingram, Esq. 
P. R. James, Esq. 
Bart. Her. Fh "A. Jeremie, D.D. 
tev. J. H. Jerrard, L.L.D. 
Sir Robert Buckley Comyn. ee 8. Keating, Esq. Qc. 
Sir George Head. | Rev. J. R. Major, D.D. 
oa Thomas Philli Edward Moxon, Esq. 
rJ. Emerson Tennest D.C.L. | Rev. Charles A. ‘Ogilvie, D.D. 
Ben}. Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. | Major Rawlinson, C. 
Charles Cowan, Esq. », MP. | Alfred Bate Richards, Esq 
William Cubitt, Esq. M.P. i R. Wellesley Hothman, Esq “M.D. 
Robert Stephenson, Esq. MP. Robert Saunders, 
Kev. Henry Alford, ~ D. 
Professor Amos, M.A. 
C. Cardale Babington, Esq. M.A. “ 
Robert Bell, Esq. mund Waller, Es 
Richard Bethel” Esq. QC. {— Webster, 4 R.A 
William Brockedon, Esq. F.R.S.' Erasmus Wilson, Esq. F.R. 8. 
Tickets, One Guinea each, may be obtained from the Stewards, 
and from the Secretary, at the Chambers of the Co’ orporation, 73, 
reat Russell-street. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


PUBEIN STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


BARRINGTON LECTURERS ON POLITICAL 


7 r 
ECONOMY. 

CANDIDATES for the Barrington Lectureships are invited to 
send in their Testimonials to the Secretaries of the Dublin Statis- 
tical Society, before the Ist of June next. 

These Lectureships have been founded under the Will of the 
late Joun Baxrinorton of the city of Dublin, Esq., and the Trus- 
tees have given the present management of them to the Council 
of ae! Statistical Society. 

Lecturer will hold his appointment for the period of one 
sae. et will be required to deliver in some town in Ireland, to 
e selected by the Council, a Course of Six Lectures “On Political 

Economy in its most extended and useful sense, but particularly 
as relates to the conduct and duty of people to one another.” 

Each Lecturer will also be required to deliver in Dublin one 
General Lecture on the same subject. 

¥ muneration of each Lecturer will be 30. 

The Council intend to select Four Provincial Towns, and to 
have a Course of Lectures delivered in each. They intend also to 
appoint Four Lecturers; but should any Lecturer of great ex- 
perience and ability present himself as a Candidate, the Council 
may appoint him to deliver more than one of the Courses of Lec- 
tures, and in that case he shall receive a proportionate increase of 
remuneration. 

The Tohabitants of any Town who may wish to have a Course 
of Lectures delivered in it, are invited to forwarded their applica- 
tion to the Secretaries before the Ist of June next. Applications 
emanating from a Corporation, Board of Town Commissioners, or 
from the Committee of a Literary Society or Mechanics’ Institute, 


"Dovid Bogue, Esq 


° | sir John Francis Davis, 


5. J. Seymour, Esq. Mi D. F. Bs. 
Frederic C. Skey, Esq. F.R.S 
ee Spalding, y 





veh “5 

athens of any Institute or Society, or any body of persons 
in Dabtion who may wish to have one or more of the General Lec- 
tures delivered in their place of meeting, are also invited to for- 
ward their application before the same time. 

tAuEe A. LAWS( . 
W NEILSON WANCOCK,} Secretaries 
4, Trinity College, Dubiin, 
April, 1 





> 

N R. T. WALESBY, 12, OLp Bonp-sTREET 

i has received from noted i ‘ollections a few Paintines (ins 

cluding Historicat Portraits), Capinets, and other Onsects of 
aster, which will found worth attention.— Pictures, Rarities, 

&c., bought and sold on Commission. 


on . yi . y 
( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— FREE 
PRESENTATIONS FOR FOUR PUPILS, entittins toa 
complete Female Education, extending over four year: he ap- 
plicants must be between 14 and 21 years of age, the deushiers of 
officers, of professional men, or of parents of equal standing in 
society, and dependent in some way upon a governess relative. 
z orms of application can be obtained, until the 15th of June, from 
WwW Luan, Esq., Secretary to the Governesses’ Benevolent In- 

stitution. 32, Sack ville- street. 

iGS, &e. 


Geran DRAMATIC READIN 
N PARK.—Dr. HEINRICH FICK, Pro- 


E med BY ‘DE 
fessor of ( ney College, &c., will open a new course of 
G ERM AN DR AM ‘rie READING: , with comments and expla- 
nations, twice 2 week ; toc aaa on loth Mi ay, with Egmont, a 
T ragedy, by Goethe; upon which will follow Wallenstein, by 
Schiller.—For partic ulars and the Prospectus, 31, Upper Seymour- 
street, Portman-square. 


— > 
~ WEDISH and GERMAN Gentlemen desirous 
of joininga SWEDISH EVENING CL ASS, to consist of Six 
Members, for reading Tegner’s ‘ Frithiofs Saga,’ and other stan- 
dard works, are requested to forward their address to Professor 
Kiaver-Ki ATTOWSKI, 20, South Molton-street.—A few Gentlemen 
may likewise enter a GERMAN CLASS for Beginners.—Terms, 
21. 168, each Member, for a series of sixteen readings, of one hour 
‘weeks. half’s duration, twice a week, during eight consecutive 
eeks 


~ , 
pA TUITION.—A Youna Lapy, accus- 
tomed to teach the usual branches of an_ English Educa- 
tion, and conversant with the German and French re anguages, the 
Hae ty Latin and Italian, and also with Music, is desirous 
AN ENGAGEMENT togive instruction for two or three hours 
Gaile in a private family. References unexceptionable, and terms 
moderate,— Address by letter, pre-paid, E. M. W., 3, Campden Hill- 
terrace, Bayswater. 


UTNEY COLLEGE, near London. 


His Grace the DUKES of BUCCI EUUH, K.a 
Principal—The Rev. M. Ow IE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
ege, Cambridge. 

The object of this Institution is to — General Education, 
Collegiate Discipline for Resident Students, Special Instruction 
in Science and its Practical Applications in the Civil and Mili- 
tary Professions, and P: aeaeien for the Universities. 

The charges are as follow 

For General Education, i hod juding Religious Instruction, Classics, 
Mathematics, the English, French, and German Languages, His- 
tory, Gosareghs. a Board, Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 
Guines as per An 

In addition to > this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 

Chemistry and Physics. - OEN "re Playfair, F.G.8, 


Mineralogy ont —— Professor Ansted, F.K.S. 
Metallurgy .. .. Dr. Franklan 
Surveying, 
neering aad 
Astronomy. 
Civil Enginee 
~<a 
Machine’ 


AB Military ‘Relence 














Departinent ‘ C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 


8. Clegg, jun. Esq. 
. W. Binns, Esq. 
vhesal Grisiths, RF.P. 
ee Egg = lery. 
He, EB 
E “iecoat Esq. 


In the 
Military 


Department Tindeetani 


Sword | eens and 

Co Cowie, M.A. 
cipal. 

.- The W..G. Watson, 


. Vice-P ‘—}? 
H. M. Jeffery. Ba pe = 
Ass 


t pivimient Special Course The Kev. 
Mathematics, ditto .. 
ditto .... 


The fees for the additional courses in these three ae 
are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Dalton’s, -,, lots ur-street, 
Charing-cross ; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.'s, rnhill; or any 
information can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 
the College. 


T HE 


oon tey 
Department ‘ 
Classics, 





ORATORY of ST. PHILIP NERI, 
King William-street, Strand. 

A Course of Lectures, by the Ve 7 Rev. Father Newman, ON 
CERTAIN DIFFICULTIES FELT BY “ANGLICANS IN SUB- 
MITTING TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, will be commenced 
in the Oratory on Thursday, May 9th, at Five o'clock in the After- 
noon, and will be continued the next fay. and on the following 
Thursdays and Fridays, for some wee 

Admission to the Lectures will be 4 Tickets, which may be ob- 
tained by applying to Mr. Burys, 17, Portman- -street, Portman: 
square. 


T° BOOK COLLECTORS.—SHAKESPEARE 

—TO BE SOLD—BOYDELL’S COLLECTION of One 
Hundred large and beautiful Plates from Pictures painted and en- 

raved by the most distinguished British Artists. Also, brilliant 
Proofs, many before any letters, some with the Artist's name only,— 
and a set of Etchings; tozether upwards of two hundred Plates, 
in ehzee lara j imperial folio volumes, bound in red morocco, richly 
tooled an 

& This copy belonged to Miss Boydell, and is believed to be 
unique in respect to the peculiar state of the Plates. It was for- 
merly in the pesoeesion of his Grace the Duke of iene 

Apply to Mr. Mortimer, 69, Fleet-stre 


T° COLLECTORS of PORTRAITS of ROYAL 
PERSONAGES.—The Property of a Gentleman.—TO B 
DISPOSED OF, the Equestrian Portrait of DUKE WILLI rei 
OF CUMBERLAND, by Woorron, (Court Painter to George IL.,) 
in his best manner. The Picture is in a high state of preservation, 
and the likeness to her present Majesty will be at once Tr). 
To be seen at 550, New Oxford-street, between the hours of leven 
and Two, when the circumstances under which the Painting is 
offered for sale will be explained. 











THE ATHENEXZUM 


[May 4 





MUSEUM OF MEDIZVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

The celebrated MUSEUM of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
and SCULPTURE of the late LEWIS N. COTTINGHAM, 
Esq, F.S.A., in Waterloo Bridge-road, Lambeth. 

-_ ry r 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give notice, that in consequence of the REMOVAL 
of Mr. N. 7. COTTINGHAM’S OFFICES, &c., they are directed 
to offer for PRIVATE SALE the entire of the very valuable and 
unique MUSEUM of GOTHIC ARCHITECTU KE and SCU LP- 

TURE and MEDI AVAL ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS, 

FURNITURE, &c., formed at a vast expense, and with acute 

judgment and taste by that eminent Architect, 

LEWIS N. COTTINGHAM, Esq., F.S.A., deceased. 

This highly interesting and important Collection forms & com- 

lete practical illustration to the study of English Architecture, 

Ecclesiastical and Dome-tic, from the time of the Norman Inva- 

sion to the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, consisting of 

Original Specimens, Models and Casts from the most perfect 

examples of each epoch and style, arranged in extensive suites of 

apartments of appropriate character. 

Among the more prominent works may be mentioned some 
exceedingly fine Carved Oak and other Ceilings—an early Oak 

oof from an Ancient Hall—full-size copies of nine Ancient Altar 

Tombs, with recumbent Effigies—and a magnificent collection of 

upwards of sixty figures of the various Saints, &c., of the highest 

style of Art of the Fourteenth Century—with several rich Chimney 

Pieces, Screens, Reliquaries, Buffets, &c., and a vast assemblage of 

most valuable Oak and other Carving, Pannelling, Fittings, and 

Furniture. : , 
The Museum will be sold entire, with or without the capital 

and extensive range of Premises in the Waterloo Bridge-road, 

leasehold for a long term, which were erected by the late Mr. 

Cottingham. 

Cards to view between the hours of 12 and 5, and further par- 
ticulars, may be obtained of Messrs. Christie & Manson, King- 
street, St. James’s-square. ies 
'I‘O BE SOLD, by the representatives of the late 

Dr. Schmitz. or Let on Lease for a term of years, the cele- 
brated HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT of Marienberg, at 

Boppard, on the banks of the Rhine (Khenish-Prussia), between 

Coblentz and Bingen. This splendid Mansion is situate about 

1,000 feet from the Rhine, and at an elevation of about 100 feet 

above that river. The mansion was formerly a cloister for ladies 

of the German nobility, but was afterwards converted by the late 

Dr. Schmitz into the most extensive and best regulated of hydro- 

pathic establishments in the west of Europe, and it may not be 

amiss to quote here the testimony of a high authority, that of Sir 

Sdward Bulwer Lytton, Bart.,on mentioning this establishment 
in his * Letter on the Water-Care, published in the New Monthly 
Magazine, in September, 1845. “To those who wish to try the 
system abroad, Dr. Schmitz’s, at Boppard, Marienberg, proffers a 
princely house, comprising every English comfort, amidst the noble 
scenery of the Rhine.” It lies in the centre of a beautiful valley, 
surrounded on all sides by adjacent rocks and hills, and close to one 
of the principal roads of Germany, and contains about 150 rooms 
and saloons, of which about 110 are completely and substantially 
furnished. The baths of every description are supplied by the 
main spring, called the Orgelborn, the crystal water of which was 
used in the convent upwards of 400 years ago. The establishment 
also contains billiard and reading rooms, with library and music 
room. A large wing of the mansion, advancing towards the Rhine, 
1s reserved exclusively for the accommodation of ladies, and con- 
tains a considerable number of apartments on the first, second, and 
third stories, and which are furnished with more or less elegance, 
80 as to meet every requirement. The principal part of the main 
building, which incloses the inner court, is arranged for sitting and 
bed rooms, for gentlemen and families. Between the wing appro- 
priated to ladies and the main building are the apartments of the 
resident physician and the reading room and dining hall; the 
latter apartment is 54 feet long and 32 feet wide, with a correspond- 
ing elevation, and from which there are the most charming views 
in three different directions. The walks in the neighbourhood are 
extremely picturesque and delightful. The domain, i ing the 


Rare Shi lls in their Native State, and an Assemblage of 
Articles of Virtit, Antiquity, and Curiosity, the Collcetion 
of a Gentleman, * 

] R. J.C.STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

A at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 

THURSDAY, May 9, at 12 for 1 o'clock, a SELECT COLLEC- 

TION of EXOTIC SHELLS, containing many varieties, espe- 

cially amongst the Land and Freshwater Specics—an Orange 

Cowry—many fine Spondyli, &c. all in a genuine state. After 

which will be sold, a Case of Brilliants, Emeralds, ‘Sapphires, and 

other precious Stones—Carvings in Ivory and Wood —Enamelg, 

Sevres and other China—three illuminated Missals of the 13th 

and 14th Centuries—some Greek and Roman Antiquities, Medicine 

Chest, handsomely mounted Dressing Case, &c. &c. 

May be viewed on Wednesday and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 





STRONOMICAL TELESCOPE.—FOR 
SALE, an ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, of 4} inches aper- 

ture and 5 foot focus, having four powers, from 6 to 250, of suf- 
ficient power to show the double star Rigel, and many other equally 
difficult objects in the heavens.—Apply, by letter only, to J. 1. Gop- 
DARD, 35, Goswell-street, London. Price, 14 Guineas, without stand. 


DRAWING and PAINTING aR 





in WATER. 
COLOURS TAUGHT bya LADY.—SYSTEMATIC STUDY 
of the HUMAN FIGURE from the Cast or from Life, SKETCH- 
ING from NATURE, FLOWER-PAINTING, PERSPECTIVE, 
ANATOMY, &c. Terms, 28. 6d. per Lesson. Schools and Private 
Classes at a reduction. Address to 8. S., at Mr. Robbins’, Sta- 
tioner, Moreton-place, Kentish-town. 


ANNEKER’S ARIADNE.—Mr. ,TEnNAnT 
(late Mawe), No. 149, Strand, London, has just received 
several small COPIES of this favourite STATUE, together with a 
number of beautiful Ornaments for the drawing-room, library, 
and dining-room, consisting of Vases, Figures, Groups, Candle- 
sticks, Obelisks, Inlaid Tables, Paper-weights, Watchstands, &c., 
in Italian alabaster, bronze, marble, Derbyshire-spar, &c.—Mr. 
Tennant has also added considerably to his collection of Minerals, 
Fossils, and recent Shells. 


E NGRAVINGS.~A Choice Collection, 
4 Ancient and Modern, ON SALE, at reduced prices, com- 
prising the best Works of the most distinguished Masters; 
among whom may be mentioned WOOLLETT, STRANGE, 
SHARP, EARLOM, HOLLAR, PORPORATI, WILLE, EDE- 
LINCK, BERVIC, DREVET, MULLER, &c. 

The Prints are in fine condition, and have formed portions of 
the most celebrated collections: it may be sufficient to mention 
SIR MARK SYKES, LORD AYLESFORD, and the DUKE of 
BUCKINGHAM. 

A CATALOGUE will be forwarded on the receipt of two 
postage stamps. 

GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
Established above 60 years. 

N UMISMATICS.—Mr. C, R. TAYLOR respect- 
é fully invites the attention of Collectors and others to his ex- 
tensive Stock of ANCIENT and MODERN COINS and MEDALS, 
which will be found to be generally fine in condition, at prices 
unusually moderate. This Collection includes a magnificent spe- 
cimen of the famous Decadrachm or Medallion of Syracuse, the 
extremely rare Fifty-shilling Piece and other coins of Cromwell, 
many fine Proofs and Pattern Pieces of great rarity and interest ; 
also, choice Cabinets, Numismatic Books, &c. Orders, however 
small, punctually attended to. Articles forwarded to any part of 
the country for inspection, and every information desired promptly 
furnished. Coins, &c. bought, sold, or exchanged, and commis- 
sions most faithfully executed. 

dress, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 








extensive gardens, meadows, and mountain plantations, comprises 
about 50 acres English. There is silver plate in the establishment 
sufficient to dine 60 persons. The present lease expires on the 28th 
of February, 1851.—For further information apply (if by letter pre- 
paid) to Mr. Comyns Row ann BERKELEY, Solicitor, of 6, South- 
square, Gray’s Inn, London. 





Classical and other Books. 


N R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
p at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery- 
lane), on WEDNESDAY ». May 8, and two following days, 
at Half-past 12 precisely, the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, 
deceased ; including Clinton’s Fasti, 2 vols.—Brewster’s Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, 20 vols.—Scott’s Waverley Novels—Edinburgh and 
quate y Reviews—the Works of Johnson, Gibbon, Shakspeare, 

yron, Clarendon, Burnet, Hallam, Fielding, &c.—an extensive 
Collection of Delphin and Variorum Classics—Books of Prints— 
Works on the Fine Arts—Italian and French Literature, &., in 
morocco, russia, and calf bindings. 

Uy viewed, and Catalogues had. 


ME: L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 125, 
Fleet-street, on MONDAY, 13th, and three following days, 
VALUABLE BOOKS, including Mus Frangais, 4 vols.— 
Macklin’s fine edition of the Bible, 6 vols—Rymer’s Feedera, 10 
vols.—Gerhard’s Herbal, old_morocco—Campe's German Diction- 
ary, 5 vols.— Wood's Athenw Oxoniensis. 5 vols.—Singer on Playing 
Cards—Swiss Scenery, India proofs—Gell’s Pompeii, both series, 
o vols.—Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana—Aides Althorpianz 
and Cassano Catalogue, 7 vols.—Martin’s Catalogue of privately 
printed Books—Griffiths’ Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica—Fry’s Pan- 
tographia—Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature, 6 vols — Drydge's 
Restituta, 4 vols.—Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, 
11 vols.— Bayle, Dictionnaire, 16 vols.—Walpole’s Royal and Noble 
Authors, 5 vols.—Ben Jonson’s Works, 9 vols.—Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Works, 11 vols.—Sir Wm. Jones's Works, 13 yols.— 
British Essayists, 30 vols. &e. 








Pali Mail. 

ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 
. SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on 
Ww EDN ES DAY. May 8, and two followin a ys, at 1 precisely,a 
COLLEC TION of ANCIENT, MEDIAVAL, and other OB- 
JECTS of ART and CURIOSITY, the Property of a Collector of 
great experience and taste. and just imported into this country. 
Amateurs must be referred to the descriptive Catalogues. The 
following few items, of remarkable rarity, may be particularly 
noticed: A cofra lemovicensis of the 16th Century—a crosier and 
a tripticque of the same period—a Byzantine cross—an early 
Italian figure of St. Catherine enthroned—old Limoges—a bénitier 
of massive coral—an elaborately carved Crucifixion hone stone— 
chased silver of the 15th and 16th Centuries in chalices, hanaps, 
tankards, goblets, vases, tazzi, dishes, &c.—Sévres, Dresden, and 
La Haye cnina, mostly enriched with paintings—Raffaelle and 
Majolica ware; and Cabinet of Pictures, including some early 

Flemish and German works :— 
Hemmelinck L. Cranach Teniers 
Van Eye L. Van Leyden Mieris 
Johannes Ponty Maybeuze Greuze 
olbein Rubens Hodikoeter 
Diirer Vandyck huysen 

May be viewed two days prior. 

Catalogues will be forwarded on application. 


Vandervelde 
Je Heem 
Fragonard 


Bouchere 
Van Hamme. 








BY B. R. GREEN AND JAMES FAHEY. 

(THE FOLDING DRAWING MODELS, 

constructed on an entirely new principle, enable the Pupil 
at once to Paint from Nature. They lie quite flat when not in 
use, consist of Cottages, Churches, Bridges, Towers, &c., in outline 
and colour.—‘“ Their compactness admirably adapts them for 
Private Families and Schools, their portability renders them 
invaluable to the Drawing Master.”—Single Models, from 7s. 6d. 
each; or in Sets complete with Box and Stand, Elementary, 
2 quinone. Advanced, 3 guineas.—Sold by the Principal Artists 
Colourmen and Booksellers. 


EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcTIONEERs, 
4 No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
*y* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited forSalesat Auction, 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 


N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


Acents,and Acents to the Roya Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from all parts of theContinent, forclearingthroughtheCustom 
iouse, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
everyinformation, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Cuenvu, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and to the Musée Royal. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. 


ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 

14, CLEMENT’S-LANE, STRAND, LONDON, respect- 

fully announce to Literary Societies and persons desirous of pub- 

lishing literary productions, that they possess ample Founts of we 

calculated for handsomely and expeditiously PRINTING BOOKS, 

PAMPHLETS, &c. B. & H. can secure for Works printed by them 

the advantage of being published by the first London Houses.— 
Estimates, and Specimens of Type, to be had gratis. 


500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of Bentley’s Miscellany, 
Quarterly Review, Edinburgh Review, &c., on good > £317 6 
paper, well pressed 

1,000 Ditto 


Forwarded (carriage free) to any part of the Kingdom ; and Proof 
Sheets within six days after the receipt of the Manuscript, accom- 
panied by Post-office Order, or respectable reference in London. 


\ URRAY’S HANDBOOKS for TRAVEL- 
a LERS.—ADvEeERrTISEMENTS for insertion in the present 
Year's Issue of MURRAY’S CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS, 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 10th May. 

*y* All orders must be accompanied by a Remittance, or they 
cannot be attended to. 

50, Albemarle-street, London, 

pril, 1850. 














UMING’S LIBRARY, 42, Lams’s Conpurt- 
Srreet, established 1820, now containing upwards of Twenty 
Thousand Volumes. An unlimited supply of New Works. Single, 
Family, and Goontey Subscriptions, to meet the accommodation 
required.—*x* An abridged Catalogue forwarded post free. 





= ——_—— ee 
DO°LBY'’S MUSETYy 
or XM 
READY ENGRAVED CREST DIgs, 
For Supplying a Guinea's worth of Crest-sta: 
Adhesive Envelopes without charge nel ete B 
56, REGENT-STREET, 
Many hundred Crests are ready engraved, b 
not yet executed, will be prepared at cio oe nay, desire ORe, 
Henry Dovsy contracts to supply for One Gui ’ 
Post-office order, the following articles se h down o 
size Cream Laid Note Paper and 500 large Cream Laid lent ful. 
Saveses. nap iene a aay in white relief vine 
esired Crest (every charge included) for 21 i 
of any kind for engraving. &., and without expeng 
H. Dotsy, Heraldic Die Engraver and Stati 
trent. Geatrens — Soqee Soave sounty Pire ome, Reve 
ve obtained the finest descriptions of Note-P. lec in 
Silver, and Colour relief. sii so-Seper Camping in Gld 


Sa ee ie 
IBRAIRIE ETRANGERE and ForeigaGe 
4 culating Library, French, German, Italian hry " 
comprising 35,000 Volumes in Ancient and Modern Forei P 
ture, Twelve Months, 11 lis. 6d. Six Months, 16. a te 
Months, 9s. Single Volumes, 3d. each per week Fre yine 
logue, 2s. German, 1s. Italian and Spanish, le Deh Cay 
ir. Rovanp1, Foreign Bookseller, Berners-street, Oxford-street 


graying ul 


cash 





TILLIAMS & NORGATES THEoi. 
\ GICAL CATALOGUE, New Edition. cau 


2. Catalogue of General Literature. New Edition, 
(4 stamps.) 


3. German Book-Circular, No. 24. New Book! 
(1 stamp.) 
Wi uiams & Norcate, German Booksellers, 14, Henrietta-st 
Covent-garden, 


TO READING SOCIETIES AND BOOK CLUBS, 


Just published, 
CATALOGUE of CHEAP BOOKS, eon. 


prising a large Collection of Modern Voyages, T: ; 

tories, Novels, &c. by Celebrated Authors, mostly Published gia 

the last three years, and in excellent condition, priced extre 
cheap, on Sale by 

G. WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN, 


WPLEN DID BOOKS of PRINTS and othe 
‘ Valuable Works offered for Sale, at low prices, in N 
XXXVIL. of WILLIS’S MONTHLY PRICE URRENT 
LITERATURE, which contains nearly 900 choice Articles, pur 
chased from Celebrated Collections during the past month ; als 
List of New Publications. Being stamped as a Newspaper, ij 
reaches Gentlemen post free, for a Subscription of THREE i 
LINGS per Annum. 
G. WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN, 





ay) 





mn) + y a ry ———e 
HEAP FOREIGN BOOKS.—Giannone, Ist 
ria di Hepoli. 5 vols. 4to. Nap. 1770, hf.-bd. calf, 208 —Mori 
Dictionnaire Allemand et Francais, complete, 4 vols. 4to. Stut 
gart, 1842, hf.-bd. calf, 2.—Dante, Divina Commedi i 
4 vols. 8vo. Livorno, 1807, vellum, gilt, 368.—Sismondi 
Républiques Italiennes, 16 vols. 8vo. best edition, P: 
calf extra, 41. 6s.—Descamps, Vie des Peintres Flamands, 
ands et Hollandois, 5 vols. 8vo. portraits, Paris, 1753, calf ext 
—Voltaire, Euvres completes, Paris, 1830, 12 vols. 8vo. half rei 
morocco, 368. —Rousseau, Euvres completes, Paris, 1801, 2 vols, iy 
hf.-bd. red morocco, 308.—*,* A New Catalogue gratis, 
Bernard Quaritch, 16, Castle-street, Leicester-square, London, 





VALUABLE BOOKS AT LOW PRICES. 
COMPLETE SET of the NAVAL CHR 


NICLE, from 1799 to 1818, in 40 yols. royal 8vo., 

half-morocco, edges uncut, for 5. 
UARTERLY REVIEW (The), complete 

1848, in all 83 vols, half brown calf, neat uniform set, ouly 
101, 108. 

SUPERBLY bound Copy of MOORE’ 

IRISH MELODIES set to Music, in 5 vols. folio, in whol 
green morocco, extra gilt and gilt edges, #/. 88. 

VERY fine Copy of FACCIOLATU 

LEXICON, edited by Bayley, 2 vols. 4to., half calf, clot 
sides, 41. 48. 

*x* Any of the above will be forwarded, free of expense, 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, Cork, or the Sea-port Towns of Bop 
land easy of transit. . 

W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street, Dublin. 





NOTICE, J 

T BULL’S ENGLISH and FOREIGY 

LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, may be 0 

tained for perusal all the New Works, and in any quantity, 0 
Town or Country. The following have been recently added :— 
Reginald Hastings, by Warbur-; Madame Pulszky’s Memoirs. 

Sir Arthur Bouverie. 
Norway in 1548-9, by Forrester. 


on. 
WwW f the Hour, by Cooper. 
age Life, ‘ea ork on Nineveh, ¥ 


Duke of Kent’s Life, by Neale. 

Antonina, by Collins. j . 

Initials, The. Sorrow, __. 

Pride and Irresolution. Southey’s Life, by Himself. 

Tasso’s Life, by Milman. Old Oak Chest, by James. 7 
ictures of Nuremburg, by)| Month in Constantinople, o 
Whitling. | Albert Smith. 

Phantom World, The, by Christ-| Fourth Estate, The, by Hunt 
mas. | People I have Met, by Willis 

California in 1848-9, b 


‘an. 
The New Library Circular, with Terms, sent post free hm 
inclosing two stamps, addressed, Mr. Buix’s Liprary, 19, ober 
street, Cavendish-square, London. 


IBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, &c.—By Row 
Letters Patent.—LEIGHTON'S HERCULEAN he 
RUBBER BINDING, a peculiar preparation of India be 
used in place of Glue, uniting greatest flexibility with strength. 
book being sewed in the usual manner, opens with the i Brortt 
dom, poor bt perfectly flat when open. Sold by Eyre 





tured by Leighton & Son, Harp-alley, Shoe-lane, who § 
atent to allkinds of books. Invaluable for Music, - 
lease observe the manufacturers’ names inside each Rath 
which none are genuine. Retail Agent—J. W. Tose, - 
bone-place, where Gentlemen wishing to apply it to the 
libraries can see specimens and obtain all information. 


With a large Tourist’s Map, and Illustrations price 5& 
‘HE BOOK of NORTH W ALES Scenet} 
Antiquities, Highways and Byways, Lakes , Streams, 
Railways. By CHARLES FREDERICK CLIFFE, oa 
the ‘ Book of South Wales,’ a second edition of whi 


d. ‘a r 
“TP ir. Cliffe’s admirable * Book of South owe the best6 
Book ever published for any portion of Wales. — : 
the Cardif Meeti: the Cambria: n Archeological Associalie™ 
- - aa fain ; Longman & Co, 


woone, Fleet-street, and all Booksellers and Stationers. M 
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THE ATHENZUM 











AREAT EXHIBITION IN 1851. 


NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 
the directions of Her Majesty's Commissioners, 
Inparaane committee request that all persons resident in 
‘ote he West xties of Westminster, desirous of becoming Ex- 
Paper ang ty ‘and Libe u 
raving, be iil, on or before the 20th day of May instant, send to the 
piters We the Committee, Mr. G. H. Drew, 28, Parliament- 
§ notice of their intention, with a general description of the 
y desired oe, oe the Object to be exhibited, and the space required for its 
atice, ‘ 
eibitie? orms for the Return may be obtained on application 
, and any further information from ns under- 
LL te) Gentlemen, who have been appointed Local Commis- 
gonets Mr, J. Brown, 236, Regent-street. 
Mr. J. C. Crace, 14, Wigmore-street. 
Mr. P. Graham, 37, Oxford-street. 
ephen Lewis, 193, Regeut-street. 
Mr. T.J. Miller, 7, Millbank-street. 
Mr. W. G. Rogers, 10, Carlisle-street, Soho. 
Mr. E. Snell, 27, Albemarle-street. 


ged May, 1850. 


—_— + + ~ 
AUTHORS, NEWSPAPER and PERIODI- 
CAL PROPRIETORS, &.—J. O. CLARKE, of Raquet- 

eet-street, is enabled to offer unusual advantages both as 
{NTER and PUBLISHER. His large and numerous Founts 

PAN Ted Steam Machinery enable him to COMPLETE and 

pcBLisH all Works on his own Premises, thus insuring punc- 

tuality and despatch combined with extreme economy. Steam 
ea ote 





ining for the Trade. Estimates forwarded by post without 
ad J. 0. CLARKE, Raquet-court, and 76, Fleet-street. 


ag a Pp D . . 
1) NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A Gen- 
| tleman, of long and extensive ex enee in Newspaper 
i to an ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR of a 
Provincial Journal. The Advertiser is a verbatim Short-hand 
ee Writer, and would not object to the superior reporting, if com- 
i. ible with the efficient discharge of his editorial duties, Refer- 
CLUBS, f the highest character will be given. A moderate salary 
" 1 en .—-Address A.X.2 are of Messrs. TayLor, GLOVER 

YOKS, com. fil Co. Newspa 


es, Travels, Hill 7 QND( 


are ON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST 
riced extreme RAILWAY.—EXPRESS TRAINS to and from WOR- 
THING, CHICHESTER, and PORTSMOUTH.—On and after 
7. May, 1850—- _ ‘ 

HARDEN, i em Train leaving London at 5 p.m., will be accelerated 
} and Other arriving at Worthing at 6°S5 P.o., Chichester 72 
Grice, in Nall BY 


URRENT 
e Articles, 





Yew Edition, 
New Book, 


lenrietta-st 


P.M., and Ports- 


press Train will leave Portsmouth at 7°30 a.m, 
yorthing 8°20 a.m. ; arriving at London- 
Station at 10 0" k A.M. 

Anadditional Train will also run from London to Worthing, 
\aring London at 7 P.M. a 
The whole of the Trains on the Portsmouth line will be accele- 
nied; for particulars of which see Time-tables for May. 

y order, FREDERICK SLIGHT, Sec. 
Llondon-bridge Terminus, April 25, 1850. 





innone, Isto- 


le ta Meall | ONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST 
rusea editi RAILWA ADDITIONAL EVENING TRAINS be- 
. Histoire dg tween HASTI nd LON DON.—On and after Ist May, 1850— 

aris, 1518, whole An Express Train will leave Hastings at 7 r.M., arriving at Lon- 

lamands, Alief don-bridge Station at 930 p.m. First and second class carriages 

1753, calf extn, i Vill be attached to this Train. — k 

Is. 8vo, half rei Anadditional Train to Hastings with first, second, and third 
801, 2 vols, Sag ass carriages will leave Loudon-bridge Station at 7 p.m., and 
" 


is, ariveat Hastings at 10 p.m. 

are, London, By order, _FREDERICK SLIGHT, Sec. 

————————«  London-bridge Terminus, April 25, 1850, 

CES. > pee eR ERE Seveewenes epeeneeer> 

AL CHROg |] ONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST 

1 8yo., origh RAILWAY.—On and after Ist May, 1850, ADDITIONAL 
. EXPREsS TRAINS will run between LONDON and LEWES, 

Eastbourne and Hastings, Worthing. Chichester, and Portsmouth. 

Thejourney by Express Train will be performed as follows, viz. :— 

Between London and Brighton in 1 hour 15 minutes. 


complete to 


piform set, ouly| is 2 
of (Route for Dieppe and Paris via Newhaven.) 
MOORE'S@ Between London and Eastbourne in ..  2hours 0 minutes, 
folio, in whole st. Leonard's and Hastings : 5 


Cae 35 
‘OLATU ° ichester 2 i) 
half calf,dai{ (Portsmouth to 
ninutes.) 


Portsmouth * a 3 30 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, by steam-boat, in 25 
, of expense, ines Trains betuesn Sonien and the above towns twice a 
T of y each way, morning and evening. 
b Towns df Bey ‘The ordinary Trains are also accelerated. 
2 Por particulars see Timetables for May. 
- By order, FREDERICK SLIGHT, Sec. 
_london-bridge Terminus, April 25, 1850. 
This day, foolscap, with Portrait and Vignettes, 38, 6d. cloth, 
HE LIGHTED VALLEY;; or, Closing Scenes 
in the Life of Abby Bolton. By one of her Sisters. Witha 
Preface by her Grandfather, the Rev. William Jay, Bath. 
London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


erie, 7 : Wt TAU EB 
, by Forrester ‘THE FLIGHT of the APOSTATE; or, CAVE 
Nineveh, of the ANARCH. A POEM. With Notes on our present 
Pre-Millennial State. syo, 38, 6d, By the Key. HIBBERT 

NEWTON, Author of 


Antichrist ; with Notes, &c. of Oriental Scenes. 
0, 


< Socialism and its Effects, c 
What means this terror ?”—the Seer asks ;—" it lowers 
Like a last judgment o’er the realms of Earth 
Earth lab’ring heaves, as with convulsive throe, 
er some fiend-begotten monster's birth ; 
nd Nature waits th’ event with signs of woe. 
Destruction gleams athwart the red-lit main ; 
ind war-fiends strew with death a peopled vale, 
er which mad Discord laughs with look insane. 
LEAN INDI hear, along the ocean deep, where sail 
r India Ruble on shi 8 of Tarshish,’ bound the echo’d roar 
remgth, tit Mt war's loud thunders; till through flashing sky 
free} n confi: ration they explode, and o’er 
he trembling waves in thousand fragments fly. 
see in blood-red mantle proudly stalk 
A form of Moloch o’er his prostrate dead : 
a swift preceding him, pale Famine walk 
bo Pestilence dark-veil’d.—These lightly tread 
Wiarth—each noiselessly her number counts : 
hile yon wild demon in a statelier scene, 
ers the senate, and the throne-step mounts— 
ere sits—a hell-born Infidel, whose queen 
rt is haggard Anarchy—Black Tophet gleams _ 
, t the throne’s foot—” Antichrist, p. 26. 
agit Poem appeared a month before the French Revolution of 
ithe Gran Notes contain a Treatise on Antichrist, and compare 
n rey, Russian Church with the Papacy. The point in 
sen for* The Flight of the Apostate’ is the Pope's flight 
Ban)—The Satan—Antichrist (his hierarch)—Belial (his states- 
toni e Auarch—the Millennial Angel—the Minstrel, are the 
in the scene. 


¥8, Fleetstreet; Wertheim, Paternoster-row. 
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are, may be 0 





y Himself. 

y James 
tantinople, by 
"he, by Hunt 
et, by Willis 
st free to ordes 
apy, 19, Holler 


—By Rosa! 
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Dr. Gregory’s Edition of Reichenbach’s New Work on MAGNETISM. 
Translated and Edited at the express desire of the Author. 


Next Week, in One Volume 8vo. 


RESEARCHES ON MAGNETISM 


AND THE OTHER IMPONDERABLES IN THEIR EFFECTS ON THE 
LIVING FRAME. 
Translated and Edited, at the express desire of the Author, 
By WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
Extract of a Letter from Baron Reichenbach, dated Feb, 7, 1850:— 

« ¥ wish with my whole heart that he (Dr. Gregory) should be the Translator of my work. His perfect acquaintance 
with the subject, and his distinguished knowledge of our language, render him quite pre-eminently fitted for the task; and 
it will not be easy to find in Britain any one who possesses the qualifications in such full measure as Dr. Gregory.” 

London: TayLtor, WALTON & Maser.y, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





LAYARD’S RECENT WORK ON NINEVEH. 


Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, with upwards of 100 Plates and Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. strongly bound, 


TAT OVA T 1 ny “ATC 
NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS: 
Being a Narrative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. With an Account of the 
Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan ; the Yezedis, or Devil-worshippers ; and an Enquiry into the Manners 
and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. 
By AUSTEN H. LAYARD, D.C.L. 


** This is, we think, the most extraordinary work of the present age, whether with reference to the wonderful dis- 
coveries it describes, its remarkable veritication of our early biblical history, or the talent, courage, and perseverance of 
its author. We have had our Bruces and Mungo Parks, as well as our Parrys, Franklins, Backs, and Rosses, but we 
question whether a more enlightened or a more enterprising traveller than Mr. Layard is to be met with in the annals of 
our modern English history."—From the Times. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Cheap Edition of Mr. Ainsworth’s Works. 


SAINT JAMES’S. 


Price 1s. boards; or 1s. 6d. cloth. 











| -MISER’'S DAUGHTER. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Each, price 1s. boards; or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


ROOKWOOD. 
CRICHTON. 


Now ready, 


THE TOWER OF 


LONDON, 


Complete in Two Volumes, price ls. each, boards ; or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


London: Caapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 








NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
NEXT WEEK. 
In One Volume, post 8vo. 9s, cloth, 
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belonged having been singled out for slaughter.” 
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REVIEWS 


of the Roman Emperors, from 


ist 
The His » 5 ihe Death of Marcus Antoninus. 


tus t 
a. late Rev. Robert Lynam, M.A. 


Ped by the Rev. John T. White, M.A. 2 

yols, Simpkin & Co. 
NorWITHSTANDING its importance and interest, 
Gibbon and Niebuhr are the only modern 
writers of the first class on Roman history. 
The extraordinary abilities and acquirements 
necessary for the thorough mastery and exhi- 
tition of the subject have not hitherto been 
fund united in any single individual. Such 
, work requires a combination of profound 
philosophy with immense erudition, and a 
rsonal experience of human nature, almost 
yond the attainment of an ordinary life; and 
ghen worthily executed will obtain for its 
guthor a celebrity in the records of moral 
sience somewhat similar to that of Alex- 
ander Humboldt in the annals of physical. A 
really philosophical history of the rise and 
fill of the Roman power would present to the 
mind of the reader a large portion of the moral 
Cosmos: for there is scarcely a condition of 
human nature, or a variety of political or social 
organization, that would not find place for dis- 
cussion and illustration in such a history. The 
completion of so laborious a work will be most 
probably delayed until the progress of partial 
research and of mental science and education 


hall have enabled some future historian to | 


commence his labours from higher vantage 
ground than exists at the present time. 

Of the two authors mentioned above, the one 
etplains the growth and the other narrates the 
decline, of the Roman dominion. We use the 
vords in italics advisedly, as we think that they 
summarily characterize the respective merits 
of those two historians. The intellect and 
erudition displayed so profusely in the works of 
Niebuhr and of Gibbon are apt to dazzle the 
rader, and render it difficult to estimate cor- 
netly their comparative merits. We shall not 
wdertake the details of such an estimate now; 
ve shall only repeat an observation which we 
think has been justly made, —that neither Gibbon 
wor Niebuhr could have produced a complete 
Roman history able to bear the test of modern 
listorical criticism. Gibbon wanted sympathy, 
-ind Niebuhr wanted method. The great 
work of Gibbon only needs soul to take its 
place among the most remarkable productions 
ifthe human intellect. With an extraordinary 
auteness of intellect and aptitude for analytic 
investigation, the mind of Niebuhr seems to 
have been deficient in the power of synthetic 
exposition. He could bring an enormous mass 
ifthe most varied learning to support or to 
ilustrate any position; but he was unable to 

gest and to arrange his vast knowledge into 
we methodical and luminous whole, so as 
render his grand conceptions intelligible 
others. With evidently the most thorough 
mastery of his materials, he knew not how to 


Yeavethem into a natural and connected narra- 


_ His work is rather a series of critical 
tisquisitions than a continuous narrative,—and 
more resembles a collection of materials for a 
history than the history itself. 
The work of Niebuhr extends to the end of the 
First Punic War,—that of Gibbon begins with 
€ reign of Commodus. The only English work 
of acknowledged merit on the events during 
the intervening period is that of Hooke, pub- 
ed in 1737, and therefore before the modern 
ditions to political science. Although Hooke 
‘ppatently possessed a learned and vigorous 
uind, his work will not satisfy the requirements 


tive, 





of the present age; and, besides, it terminates 
with the accession of Augustus, and is there- 
fore insufficient as an introduction to the study 
of Gibbon. The works of Goldsmith and Fer- 
guson upon Roman history are now almost 
obsolete. The same remark applies to the work 
of Cousin,—which is a mere‘ translation into 
French of the epitomes of Xiphilinus and of 
Zonaras. The laborious, prolix and languid 
compilation of Lenain de Tillemont gave place 
to that of Crevier—of which a good translation 
exists—the first and second volumes of which 
serve as a tolerable introduction to Gibbon ; 
but still, both the scholar and the general 
reader would wish for an introduction written 
with less diffuseness and with more enlarged 
views.—The work now before us is an attempt 
to supply this deficiency. 

The historian of this important period should 
possess no ordinary qualifications. He should 
be a man of high moral principle and pene- 
trating intellect, in order to trace and exhibit 
the law of moral progress operating even amid 
the apparent irregularity and confusion of an 
arbitrary despotism ;—for without the recog- 
nition of that law, history has little real value. 
An author duly qualified would find in the 
history of Rome under the Czsars and the five 
good emperors ample scope for the display of 
his qualifications. This period, perhaps more 
than any other, needs illustrations drawn from 
all sources, from events that have occurred in 
different countries and at other times, and, when 
possible, from circumstances even now occur- 
ring. History written in this way may be made 
to supply lessons of practical wisdom to the 
statesman, verifications of the theories of the 
moral philosopher, and a very high kind of 
delight and instruction to the general reader. 

The author of the volumes before us appears 
to have been a tolerably well read classical 
scholar, in the usual sense of the words; that is 
to say, conversant with the books usually read 
by university men—and with no others. We 
trace no indications of his familiarity with the 
best works on political economy ; and of modern 

olitical and historical philosophy, as exhibited 
in the writings of Montesquieu, Bentham and 
Guizot, he gives no evidence of knowing any- 
thing. His experience of the world seems to 
be such as might have been gained from in- 
tercourse with college friends accustomed to 
college modes of thought. His observations on 
men and events are always sensible, but never 
striking or profound; and we meet with no 
original reflections in these volumes which 
might not have proceeded from any well 
educated man. The work is aclearly and well 
written compilation, superior to that of Crevier, 
but scarcely worthy of the title of a history. It 
contains, of course,—as any well digested nar- 
rative of the events of this remarkable period 
must—abundance of important materials; but 
from the consideration of those materials the 
reader must draw his own lesson,—he will find 
little assistance in this respect from the author. 
The nature of the subject necessitates the very 
frequent introduction of passages from the 
History and Annals of Tacitus, and these pas- 
sages are rendered into easy and elegant 
English. As was to be expected, we now and 
then recognize a sentiment of Juvenal ; but the 
piquant and natural pictures given by Horace 
of the private life and tone of sentiment among 
the Romans under Augustus evidently exer- 
cised but little influence on the mind of Mr. 
Lynam when engaged in the composition of the 
early part of his work. Any general views of 
the philosophy of society to which such pic- 
tures might have been made subservient, were 
apparently beyond his reach of thought. 











We are no admirers of the long prologues of 
Sallust ; but we certainly think that the history 
of one of the most important empires the world 
has ever seen might have appropriately com- 
menced with a brief statement of the resources 
and extent of that empire, and of the nature of 
the changes in the constitution that had recently 
been effected. However, the biographies of 
Suetonius appear to have stood higher in the 
estimation of Mr. Lynam than expositions of 
this kind; and he accordingly begins at once 
with the personal history of Augustus,—leaving 
his reader to gather from other sources the 
condition of the empire over which that artful 
despot was to rule. 

The following extract on the character of 
Augustus affords, we think, a fair specimen of 
Mr. Lynam’s style.— 

“The character of Augustus, though of a question- 
able nature, has upon the whole been favourably 
described by the writers of antiquity. Dion declares 
that though few persons regretted him at first, yet 
afterwards his death was universally lamented. For 
he was courteous and easy of access to all ranks of 
citizens, and granted pecuniary assistance to many: 
he showed great regard to his friends, and was 
pleased with them for delivering their sentiments with 
freedom. He softened and moderated his absolute 
sway in such a manner that the Romans appeared 
to enjoy both liberty and tranquillity at the same 
time: they had the forms of democracy without 
anarchy and confusion, and the advantages of mon- 
archical power without tyranny and _ oppression. 
Whatever crimes were committed by him during 
the civil wars his partisans thought should be 
ascribed to the necessity of the times, considering 
that his real character was to be estimated from the 
actions over which he himself had an unrestricted 
control. So amiable did his conduct soon appear, 
in comparison with that of his successor, that some 
persons suspected that he had chosen Tiberius for 
his heir in order that the contrast in his own favour 
might be more conspicuous, * * Tacitus relates that 
the Romans were divided in their opinions respecting 
his character. The vulgar expressed their admira- 
tion at the number of his consulships, the length of 
years in which he had held the tribunician power, 
the many times which he had gained the title of 
Imperator, and the various other honours which he 
had enjoyed. His more judicious partisans con- 
tended that his duty to Julius Cesar and the neces- 
sities of the state had urged him into a civil war, 
which it was impossible for him to conduct by vir- 
tuous expedients alone; that in punishing the assassins 
of his father he made many concessions to Antony 
and many to Lepidus: that when the former of these 
chiefs had been ruined by his (own ?) licentiousness, 
and the other had resigned himself to indolence, there 
was no remedy for the disorders of the state, except 
that it should submit to the sway of one man: that 
he had not, however, assumed the regal power, 
&e. &e.” 

Mr. Lynam quotes from Tacitus the adverse 
character of Augustus,—notices certain remarks 
of Julian, Dion and Suetonius which bear on 
the subject,—transcribes Gibbon’s outline of the 
Emperor’s character,— and then proceeds to 
draw that character himself in a passage which 
is too long for quotation entire, but of which the 
following is a condensation.— 

“ Augustus was a tyrant and a hypocrite, but not 
devoid of every genuine virtue, and not actuated by 
selfish interests alone. His crimes were instigated 
hy the inexperience of youth, his virtues were the 
spontaneous acts of his manhood and declining age. 
His great vice was ambition, which he endeavoured 
studiously to conceal; but he was wise, humane, and 
moderate in the exercise of the power which he ac- 
quired. He was elegant in person, and deficient 
neither in eloquence nor in literary talents, and lite- 
rary men were fostered by him with every kind of 
encouragement.” 

The mind of Mr. Lynam appears to have 
been deficient in the power of assimilation. 
Why not have combined all his reading on such 
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a subject as the above into one pithy and lucid | 
paragraph, and given his authorities copiously 
in the margin? Scholars might then have con- 
sulted the original authors,—as they will do 
even after the lucubrations of Mr. Lynam; and 
general readers might have laid aside these 
volumes informed without being wearied. | 

It is not too much to expect from the his- 
torian of the era of religion and of jurispru- 
dence a few thoughtful disquisitions on those | 


important — The condensed account of | 
the Roman law given in the 44th chapter of | 
the ‘Decline and Fall’ is, on the whole, a most 
masterly sketch,—but the recent researches of 
Hugo and Savigni have rendered almost all 
preceding expositions nearly obsolete. Gibbon’s 
account is therefore an inadequate representa- 
tion of the existing knowledge of the subject :— 
it is, besides, occasionally obscure and confused. 
As Francis Horner remarked, it becomes a per- 
plexing problem for Gibbon’s readers to discover 
from his text alone, that, of the two great sects 
of Roman jurists, the Sabinians were the fol- 
lowers of Capito, and the Proculians of Labeo: 
—not to mention other instances. 

First, for the early history of Christianity.— | 
After noticing the accounts given of the Chris- | 
tians by Tacitus and Suetonius, Mr. Lynam re- | 
marks :— 

“In drawing such a character of the Christians, 
the two historians obviously took little trouble to | 
write with impartiality and truth. The subject was | 
so uncongenial to their habits and prejudices, that | 
they could scarcely impose upon themselves the | 
labour of any extraordinary investigations, but would | 
readily admit the pepular rumours concerning a sect | 
which they despised. Men in the present day must | 
be allowed to be more accurate judges of the prin- | 
ciples of Christianity than the two heathen histo- | 
rians; and unless the early Christians of Rome, at a 
time they were sacrificing all their prejudices and in- | 
terests for the sake of religion, lived in direct and | 
open variance with their professed principles, it is | 
impossible to believe the charges alleged against | 
them. That they were objects of suspicion and dis- | 
like to the people, in whose cities they resided, is ex- | 
ceedingly credible, because they were obliged to | 
evince a marked repugnance to the manners and 
sentiments of the heathens, to avoid their idolatrous | 
altars, and to absent themselves from their cruel and | 
licentious amusements. The unpopularity of the 
Christians, of which we have sufficient testimony, is 
a proof that they adhered to some principles different 
from those which guided the rest of the world; it 
also shows, that their religion did not offer any allure- 
ments to the passions of the crowd, but gained its | 
converts by the irresistible efficacy of truth.” 

The above may be very good sense, but Paley 
had already said the same things still more con- 
vincingly.—In the second of these volumes we 
have a long quotation from Paley’s Evidences, | 
commenting on the miracles attributed to the | 
Emperor Vespasian. So important a subject as 
the origin of Christianity should have been 
treated in a very different manner from this. | 
The results of years of thought on the sub- | 
ject should have been condensed into a few} 
ages. The arguments of Paley should have 
cae epitomized, or referred to, if thought neces- 
sary,—not quoted. 

Then, for jurisprudence.—To our great sur- 

rise, we find not one word on the subject! 

he work of Gaius—the model on which Tre- | 
bonian afterwards compiled the Institutes, in the | 
reign of Justinian—is never mentioned. Mr. | 
Lynam seems to ignore the very existence of | 
such personages as Gaius and Ulpian. | 

The most interesting portion of this work is | 
that which treats of the Jewish war. Mr. | 
Lynam was evidently at home on this topic; | 
and he has succeeded in producing an able and 
well written narrative of the fall of Jerusalem. | 
The destruction of the Temple is well told,— | 
and will bear quotation.— | 


| 


“The Jews who were in the Temple uttered a 
piercing cry of horror, when they first beheld the 
fire issuing from that sanctuary, which they esteemed 
the most august and most holy place upon earth, in 
which all their feelings of veneration and piety were 
concentred, and with the preservation of which they 
had lately associated their strongest hopes of deli- 
verance from the arms of their heathen invaders. The 
terrified spectators in the city returned the lamenta- 
tion when they saw the holy mountain enveloped in 


| flames; and many, whose strength and power of 


utterance had been almost destroyed by the famine, 
opened their lips once more in shrieks of uncontrol- 
able anguish. The hills around Jerusalem echoed 
the dreadful tumult which was made by the noise of 
the irresistible flames, the crash of falling buildings, 
the shouts of the infuriated legions, and the groans of 
those who sank into the conflagration, or were trans- 
fixed by the sword. An unsparing carnage was made 
of many thousands of the Jews; for the Temple, it 
should be remembered, was the place of worship 
not merely of a single city or province, but of a 
whole nation; and a great multitude had assembled 
in it this very day, trusting to the declaration of an 
impostor or enthusiast, who had promised them that 
they should receive some extraordinary tokens of 
deliverance. The impious rulers had suborned 
many false prophets, for the sake of reviving the 
hopes and supporting the courage of the people; and 
now the end of their delusions had arrived. Josephus 
says that the blood which was shed seemed sufficient 
to extinguish the fire, while the number of the slain 
appeared greater than that of the slayers, so prodi- 
gious were the heaps of dead that everywhere covered 
the ground. Old and young, women and children, 
soldiers and priests, were massacred indiscriminately. 
The seditious leaders with their troops fled, during 
the tumultuous conflict, into the outer court of the 
Temple, and afterwards escaped into the Upper 
City. Some of the priests defended the Holy House 
until the last moment, tearing up the spikes 
which were on the top of it and hurling them 
at the Romans. As the conflagration spread 
two of the most eminent threw themselves into 
the flames, and the rest retreated to a wall, 
which was eight cubits thick, where they were 
able for a time to defy the attacks of the Romans. 
Famine, however, compelled them to surrender 
in a few days, and Titus refused to spare their 
lives, alleging that priests ought not to survive the 


Temple in which they served. At the first assault, 


about six thousand of the mixed multitude who had 
been surprised in the Temple took refuge in one of 
the cloisters of the outer court; but the exasperated 
Romans set fire to it, and forced them to perish in 
its ruins. They began to burn all the cloisters, gates, 
and other parts of the spacious edifice, which had 
hitherto resisted their destructive attacks. Even the 
treasury chamber, where the Jews had deposited 
great stores of money, vestments and other valuable 
property, were consumed. But the love of plunder 
was not quite absorbed in the rage of destruction ; 
for the soldiers enriched themselves to such an extent, 
that in Syria the price of the pound weight of gold 
was diminished one half.” 


| Many of the statements of Josephus — the 


great authority on Jewish affairs—are evident 
exaggerations; if Mr. Lynam, or his editor, Mr. 
White, had exercised a little more critical acu- 
men in accepting some of these statements, this 


| portion of the work would have been perhaps 
| unexceptionable as a clear and vigorous piece 


of narrative. 

Modern readers of history, accustomed to 
the instructive disquisitions of Mackintosh and 
Macaulay, will be surprised that the life and 
times of Marcus Antoninus are passed over here 
without any estimate of Roman philosophy. Nor 
is this all: the remarks made in this work on 
Roman literature are meagre and unsatisfying. 
They are about as valuable as those met with 
in a second-rate classical dictionary. Mr. Ly- 
nam’s estimate of Seneca suffers from compa- 
rison with that given in Anthon’s edition of 
Lempriére. 

The Lectures of Niebuhr on Roman History 
—delivered ex tempore, but preserved in frag- 





ments in the note-books of his . are 
readers know—were a few years ply “| 
by Dr. Schmidt, and edited with great oma 
ability. From the manner of their 
and publication, these Lectures are necessarily 
sketchy and imperfect; but they nevertheles, 
clearly, though indirectly, show the qualities 
and attainments necessary for Writing ancien 
history. Mr. Lynam is below the ¢ 
which we have formed from the perusal of they 
Lectures, and from other works of the kj 

He has produced a useful compilation certainly. 
but his work, we think, will never take posit 
as a philosophical history, 


delivery 





Leonard Lindsay; or, the Story of a Buccaneer 
By Angus B. Reach. 2 vols, Bogue. 


“Tue chronicle of a revolution” (it has bee, 
quaintly observed) ‘‘cannot be written in ros. 
water,” nox can the history of a Buccaneer, ifiy 


the least probable, prove anything but a rough 
and ready record of fierce adventures and breath. 
less escapes. In producing a rapid, brilliant, 
exciting series of these, Mr. Reach has beep 
successful. Moreover, he has trafficked leg 
than might have been expected among the hor. 
rors and agonies of such a wild and roving life, 
without being in the least super-dainty, He 
has avoided monotony, too, and his scene-paint. 
ing is vivid and individual. His hero is neithe 
a monstrous defaulter nor a faultless monster, 
Then, though in the treatment of sea superst- 
tions he must not hope to equal the author of 
‘Mardi,’ he has still hold of many “a yam" 
not to be disentangled without the hearer being 
thrilled, —witness ‘‘ the Legend of Foul-weather 
Don.” Seeing that it would be impossible for 
us to follow the Buccaneer through a tithe of 
his adventures, and that the above character 
will attract all whom such tales concern, we 
will only further treat the reader to a specima 
of Mr. Reach’s meritoriously direct manner of 
narration,—premising that what follows by no 
means affords a sample of what may be styled 
the great scenes and stage effects of the novel 
Having fallen into the worst of bad hands, and 
escaped from his captors, Leonard Lindsay is 
hunted with blood-hounds; from which h 
escapes only by recollecting that his brute pur 
suers will be as thoroughly disconcerted by 
running water as the witches of old were said 
to be.— 

“ With such like rhapsodies, I relieved the fulnes 
of my heart, as I followed the stream, splashing down 
in its very centre. Sometimes when a small water 
fall interrupted its course, I had to scramble ashore 
and make a brief circuit, but I soon took to the water 
again. In about ten minutes after I had first entered 
the river, the bay of the bloodhound ceased to be 
heard; but I distinguished the sound of a clearly 
blown horn or trumpet, and the report of one or two 
guns, as though one party were making signals t 
another. Still I pressed on, but more cautiously= 
watching the banks very narrowly, and at the places 
where the stream flowed silently, pausing to listen 
with all my ears. There was no alarm, and I begat 
to grow very confident, when all at once it occured 
to me, as I glanced at the point of the horizon 
which the sun was now hastening, that I must te 
rapidly returning either to Carthagena, or to som 
point very near it, upon the coast, where, undoubtedly, 
this rivulet emptied itself into the sea. This cont 
deration at once arrested my foosteps; and creepili 
among the roots of a tree, beneath an overhanging 
bank, I began to muse upon what was best to be 
done. I did not doubt but that my pursuers bad 
fairly lost my traces, and that it would be 4 of 
matter for them again to find the scent. Indeed, 
considered that I might very safely leave the wate 
and pursue my original westward route amongst Y 
woods; but then I was unarmed, excepting my 
and without even the means of lighting a fire he 
was I to live among the forests and the wilderne 
which stretched backward from the coast? 4s 
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—— = thought struck me. When first captured forecastles and carved and galleried poops, slowly declared, to prevent a misconception of many pas- 
ils, as om = Spaniards, I had several double doubloons, | rocking to the solemn moving seas; and shorewards, | sages, that this work has no fancy in it whatever. It 
‘collected gi 4 few pieces of eight about me; this money | upon the bright line of gaily painted houses, with is purely fact, and fact too well known, in sorrow, 
t care ang | had been careful to preserve, and possessed it verandahs and balconies all fluttering with tinted sometimes, to the whole American army. The 
. delivery gil, save one of the doubloons, which I had given draperies; and the pinnacles of churches and con-) poetical descriptions have the additional charm of 
Lecessarily tp wy jailor, as he bade me adieu. Why, then, | vents, from whence the evening bells came pealing | being no less true than beautiful. The chapter on 
ve { I, should I not return to Carthagena as | out into the rich glowing air. One or two small the abandonment of Tampico is the only article in 
: i: as the night falls, and endeavour to pur- fishing craft were slowly making for the beach, and | which there is much of the prevailing style in Mexi- 
ualiti 02 fairly what I want. I speak Spanish suf- | a canoe or two would now and then glide between | can political disquisitions. Its literary merit is in 
fciently well. I am dressed like a Spanish sailor. | the shipping and the shore; but to my great com- | its being a fair specimen of the prolific partisan press 
Standard Why should I not, by a circuitous path, reach the j fort no one seemed to pay the slightest attention to | of that country, and will, no doubt, suffice for the 
seaward part of the city, and making believe that I | my humble self. Therefore I made fast the canoe | curiosity of strangers. The other portions of the 

the king hare landed from a vessel in the bay, purchase what | to the jetty whereof I spoke, and which was all hung | book are ona far higher and much more unusual 
Certainly; gms and ammunition I require, not forgetting some | with nets put there to dry, and walked, the more | standard. In conclusion, a remark has to be made 
ke POSition food, and so leaving the town again in the darkness, | boldly as it was now grey dusk, into the city, looking | on the sufferings and scourges of the Mexican army 
e my way westward. The more I thought of for some shop or store where I might be served with | in some of their marches. These are so singular that 

this scheme, the more feasible did it appear. To be | the articles which I needed. The traders and mer- | some will suppose them fanciful; while, on the other 





B gure, there was a risk of being taken, and perhaps | chants were now beginning to close their warehouses, | hand, the American soldiers may believe them 
uccaneer hung; but if I plunged unarmed into the woods, I | and so it behoved me quickly to find a suitable shop, | painted in darker colors in the translation. For, 
gue. had at least the certainty of dying a lingering death The streets in which I wandered being very narrow | with the exception of hunger, the same kind were, at 


; has beep {Ml by starvation, or of being murdered by the savages. | and high, were all but dark ; lights gleamed out of | different times, undergone by the whole American 
ND in rose (Therefore, without much ado, I decided upon brav- the houses, shadowy figures moved upon balconies, | army. They may seem inclined to declare that no 
aneer, if ip [ing the immediate danger, and purchasing what I and grave men with long cloaks stood by door- | Mexican could so well have portrayed their priva- 
ut @ rough fm wanted in the town, from which I had so recently | ways, talking in their sonorous tongue, and smoking | tions. But in answer it may be asked, where is the 
and breath, fied. With this design, I began again to wade slowly | great pipes of tobacco. Still no one took notice: of American possessing the peculiar talent and the 
1, brilliant down the river, thinking to myself, that if any one | me, and I was the more assured, inasmuch as I saw dearly bought information, who could surpass or even 
1 has beep noticed the wet state of my garments, [ might easily around me many seamen dressed as I was myself, | imitate some of these descriptions ? When it is 
ficked ley gecount for it, by saying that I had but just now | one or two of whom hailed me ‘comrade,’ and would | desirable to know what the Americans suffered in 
landed in a small boat through the surf. My pro- | have taken me to be treated atthe Posada. I moved, | Mexico, this work can be consulted : for what the 
was of course but slow; and several huts being | however, with a quick stealthy step, keeping my eyes | Mexicans have written of their countrymen will 
ainty’ B fait upon the oats 4 the om, I = obliged sate ar and . he om in a ong — or | apply to the Americans.” 

Y: Hell now and then to leave the water and take circuits | lane, found a low-roofed shop, or rather stall, quite — : . 
cene-paint MM rund about, keeping as much as possible in the | open to the thoroughfare, in which, in the middle of 4 there My _ “di —_ - one the book than 
© is neither MM shadow of the woods. I met, however, with no in- | a collection of fire-arms, and steel weapons of many the one thus indicated, it would still be of value. 
$8 monster, temuption, and so in about the space of an hour and | kinds, sat an old, hook-nosed, grey-headed man, with In these days of popular reason, it 1s needful to 
a supersti. a half, or thereby, I heard the sound of the surf. | a very dirty face and great iron spectacles, drinking | ©!te all authorities ; and from war itself the 
e author off On gaining the coast I found it to consist of con- | a bowl of savoury cocoa, and at the same time dic- best arguments against war must be drawn. 
a vam" siderable sand hills, with many small bays, and lines | tating to a little lad, dressed in a thread-bare fashion, It is not to be supposed either that our 
earer being af breakers extending several cable-lengths from the | some bills of charges which the boy was writing in a| countrymen across the Atlantic are all in- 
oul-weather Mare. The weather being moderate, however, the | great greasy account book, by the light of a single | sensible to the horrors of a campaign — even 


















” gf was not violent. My first act was to creep to candle, which flared and flickered in the open shop. | ,. +, 5 . . 5 
— . the top of one of the highest sand-hills, and look | The old merchant I concluded to be a Jew, and as — gt gorse ing to the 
a Eee anxiously to seaward. There were the sails of one | judged that so long as I paid a good price for what ms _ peace are 


e character artwo fishing boats, and as many coasting craft of | I wanted, I would be asked no questions which it not silent among them. The lesson which 
oncern, Wei small burden in sight, but nothing like our schooner; | might be inconvenient to answer. I therefore entered | * taught inferentially in the pages of the 
a specimen so I descended and began to move to the eastward, | the shop.” Mexican author is logically enforced and 
manner off Before I had taken many steps, however, I recol- The hero’s adventures with the dwarf pilot illustrated by Mr. Livermore. The voice of 
lows by nofM lected that Carthagena was fortified at its seaward | and the story of the Pearl Merchant, may be | Warning and rebuke is seldom charged with 
ry be styled [M extremities, and I asked myself whether I could safely | further referred to as evidences of othes Mr, | 8¢verer tones than in his review of the origin, 
f the novel attempt to pass through the line of defences. The | pooh can accomplish in “confi aeaiiand™ more | Progress, and consequences of the sanguinary 
hands, andj euntersign I knew, but it might have been changed | | oomon and Striking Pag _ above. His | Strife itt question. With a clear and decisive logic 


Lindsay is since my escape, or perhaps it only applied to the ae ¢ ‘ag HS a a | he lays bare the vices—Iust of territory, boasting 
which tel $d of the alcaide’s house. While I was thus novel is of its kind more than ordinarily clever self-sufficiency, restless, discontented spirit— 


debating the matter with myself, I suddenly saw and readable. . _ which led the people into war,—the loss of life 
floating in the shallow water near the mouth of the a — and destruction of property which marked its 
a wanna mall river, a small boat or canoe, bottom upward, The War with Mexico. By R. S. Ripley. ame cndien tie Pa PF litor ecnuin oid 
we and, running hastily towards her, found her to be no 2 vols. New York, Harper & Co.; Lon-|, Pog a hg i rg hful minds i 
other than the negro fisherman’s canoe, which we don, Low. — oe eate in thousands of youth ul mines in 
d the fulnes had upset the night of our unfortunate reconnoitring | The Other Side; or, Notes for the History of the United States,—the angry passions which 
lashing down expedition. I straightway determined to turn this the War ian Rate, unk the Ghee it has excited between the two Republics. Mr. 
small water piece of luck to account, and, instead of proceedin ? : : : Livermore's work is likely to make a deep im- 
ew : P ng States, written in Mexico. Translated from . : . 
amble ashore by land, to paddle round and disembark in any quiet the S a a edit d ith Not by | Pression on the mind of America so soon as the 
x tothe wate comer of the bay. On righting the canoe, I found Alb CR = N. 7 York Wile _ > day of calm and dispassionate thought shall 
| first enterellMl she was but little damaged, and the paddles having / Wa a a sey wee have arrived.—Of course the writer takes the 
ceased to be been secured by pieces of spun yarn, as is usual in The War with Mexico Reviewed. By A. A. extreme view of the Peace Society. To him the 
of a clearly] the boats of fishermen, were both ready for use. Livermore. Chapman. war is all waste,—has no compensations. De- 
of one or til Therefore, without more ado, I got into the boat and | THE second of these works—stated to be testing as much as any one the war argument, 
ng signals to ed her off tosea. There were not less than three | the first Mexican historical production yet| and the war medium for the communication of 
cautiously formed by the sea at the mouth of the stream, | translated into the English language—makes us | eyen good,—we have already shown that there 
at the places andthe breakers burst white upon them all. How- acquainted with a subject and with manners | : . 8 , , timat y f fact. Evil 
dT begs pi —— my time and carefully attending to very imperfectly known to Europeans. It pre- like pees “ae peices we thie Pe 
an sane 1 wer - : a e 3 . 
aly. aed Soe ee aoe Sar ee Se Soy sents much, too, that is wanting in the Ame- Amide the smoke and slaughter on the battle- 
e horizon § and once or twice I expected to have to swim for it. which accounts of the military transactions to | fields of Mexico, some particles of the latter 
However, I had better luck, the canoe was very | Wie it relates: — and it differs from Mr. | were sown. The American volunteers carried 
, or to some lirely, and danced like a cork on the broken seas, so | Ripley’s work in not being merely a dry narra- | with them books, and letters, and newspapers. 
undoubted! that at length I fairly made the smooth swell, with a | t've of operations and Opposing policies,—but | Wherever they planted their standards, they set 
_ This cont » however, half full of water. After baling her | @8 indulging in descriptions and anecdotes such up also a printing press—to say nothing of such 
and creepuig@ out I began slowly to paddle eastward, the boat | as excite the fancy and awaken emotion. The! mere conveniences of civilization as hotels and 
1 overhanging 8 impelled by the dying powers of the sea breeze, | American editor apologizes for this.— 





est to be resently. ; shee cafés. They have left in every part of Mexico 
peeve wlll the a 7 om as the sun was dipping, I opened « The horrors and ravages of war are herein por- | the arts of modern Europe :—just as the Greek 
be Pe Wooden s . arthagena, and seeing an old slimy | trayed witha vividness which our style of composition | armies which overran Asia deposited in its 
: Indeed, 1M men powg hag | = ggg | 7 few fisher- | seldom allows, The peculiar delicacy of feeling, and | plains and cities the arts, the manners, and the 
, . or i Tuly, says that brave seaman | th onsibili ; . ata 7 Si: i 
a pain sadiedt bps eens og e refined sensibility, so decidedly feminine in the | jitorature of Greece. 


Mexican charac flea et aN 
amongst OM el kn Texican character, have given them a pre-eminence 


d ew, William Dampier, ‘ Carthagena is a fair | over some others in this species of delineation. They The vindication of the American policy is 
‘ing my kai ity open to thes > Th : . ' A . . > bs ‘ ° Ri ] oe nagers ] Tl h 
e sea. e level beams of the setting | therefore, indulge in it, not drawing from their | asserted in Mr. Ripley’s volumes. re author 





8 a ~ ps ee upon the heaving water, and upon the | imagination, but from memory, to give life and truth | is a brevet-major in the United States Army, 
eee Panish ships, lying like piled castles, with high | to the picture. At the outset, therefore, it must be | and first lieutenant of the second regiment of 
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Artillery ; and appears in many respects to be 
sufficiently well qualified for giving a profes- 
sional analysis of the international conflict which 
he has undertaken to record. It was after 
thirty years of peaceful government that his 
own republic found itself engaged in war with 
a neighbouring one. The real cause of the 
contest, however, was much older than its im- 
mediate occasion. Mr. Ripley traces it to the 
difference in origin of the two Republics :—to 
their differences in character and in religion. 
The Mexican Republic is described by him as 
being “the hothouse graft of freedom on the 
decayed trunk of despotism.” ‘The elevation 
of Augustin Iturbide to the throne of the Mex- 
ican empire led to a revolution, and on his fall 
Santa Anna established the basis of a republic. 
Meanwhile, the United States were permitted to 
colonize the Texas, until the year 1830. The 
immigrants had then increased so as te out- 
number the Mexicans in that territory. The 
settlers wished for an independent form of 
government; which the Mexican congress were 
not willing to concede,—but which at length 
was won by Texan arms. The Mexican Presi- 
dent being by the victory of San Jacinto made 

risoner, signed a treaty as the condition of his 
iberation; and the independence of Texas was 
ultimately recognized by the United States, by 
Great Britain, by France, and by other nations. 
But the Mexican authorities omitted no oppor- 
tunity of annoying the Texans; and outrages 
and spoliations were frequent, for which no 
redress was attainable. American citizens and 


others were sufferers by this state of things ; 
until at last American neutrality became an im- 
possible condition, and the annexation of Texas 
to the United States a desirable result.—Such 
is, according to our author, the rationale of the 
circumstances which ultimately led to military 


operations. 

The Mexican government clung to its nomi- 
nal sovereignty over Texas, and determined to 
assert it by force of arms; and the Government 
of the United States informed that Govern- 
ment that the renewal of war with Texas 
pending the question of annexation would 
be resented. The Mexican Government felt 
strong in a large standing army—and prepared 
forinvasion. In 1845 Texas was admitted into 
the American Union; but Mexico, by means of 
her civil wars and other internal dissensions, had 
then become bankrupt—and, despite herstanding 
army, her Government was willing to negotiate. 
The population, however, was for war; and found 
military leaders in Paredes and Santa Anna— 
who for their own ends fomented its discon- 
tents. 

Such are the conditions of the strife :—and 
it remains to illustrate it from these volumes 
by some of its characteristic incidents. The 
earlier successes of the American army are 
attributed to moral influences. American volun- 
teers were suddenly called into the field, and 
appeared in unexpected numbers. ‘In great 
measure,” says Mr. Ripley, ‘‘each man in the 
United States considers that he has a direct in- 
terest in the Government, and feels bound to 
support it in a foreign war.” Arista, the Mexi- 
can gencral, had esteemed the Americans as 
formidable principally in skirmishing and forest 
warfare— and believed that General Taylor might 
be easily crushed by the overwhelming force 
brought against him at the battle of Palo Alto. 
In this he was miserably mistaken. The result 
of the action was that Arista moved in retreat 
to the position of Resaca de la Palma; which 
was soon terribly contested, the victory falling 
to the Americans. The advantages gained by 
it were, 


“the vindication of the position of the United States 
and the supremacy of moral power, which the victory 





would retain and increase, besides the safety of the 
army. The moral force of the victory was the greatest 
advantage to be hoped for in the. commencement of 
a war, which, from the policy of the United States 
was necessarily to be prosecuted in the main by new 
levies; for the example of his veteran comrade exer- 
cisesa most beneficial influence on arecruit,and hastens 
the time when he, too, becomes a veteran. * * That 
General Taylor had at first no doubt of the result 
of the action, is evident from his letters announcing 
his call for volunteers, and his march from Point 
Isabel; and his dependence must have been upon 
the moral force of his army. This he well knew, and 
that the prevailing sentiment throughout the ranks 
was an anxiety for the battle, without waiting the 
arrival of re-enforcements; for a strong desire to reap 
the full harvest of glory pervaded both officers and 
men. The regular army had long been the subject 
of animadversion by popular orators; and the officers 
and men, feeling confident in their talent, bravery 
and discipline, were now anxious that their efficiency 
should be put to the test, in the commencement of 
the war, against overwhelming odds.” 

The moral force of the Mexican troops was 
shaken even on the field of Palo Alto;—they 
had been beaten by the American artillery 
before a movement was commenced. The sub- 
sequent manceuvres of the field were well caleu- 
lated, we are told, to restore the battle and 
achieve success,—but ‘‘ the moral force to sus- 
tain a close conflict and carry them out with 
vigour was gone.”” We dwell the more on this 
point because of the obvious lesson which it con- 
veys. The language of the following extract 
from ‘The Other Side’ illustrates Major Ripley's 
remark that while ‘‘ the United States are and 
have been the model of republican greatness, 
Mexico is the type of republican anarchy.” — 

“The danger hourly increased. Everything an- 
nounced the close shock of the armies. The Govern- 
ment sent new orders to Paredes to march, carrying 
with him the division intrusted to his charge. But 
this General, seconded by some men as infamous as 
himself, instead of performing his duty and what his 
country required, rebelled openly against the Go- 
vernment and its institutions, proclaimed a system 
of anarchy, and directed his course to Mexico, to 
secure a triumph in his revolution. Patriotism ex- 
plained his conduct, in saying that he had turned his 
back upon the foreign enemy to have civil discord 
reign, and to introduce a new element of confusion 
with the support of the monarchical party. This 
accusation so often reiterated will be made by the 
complaining voice of a nation sacrificed, and will also 
be repeated by posterity. The treacherous pronun- 
ciamento of San Luis gave to General Paredes a fatal 
celebrity.” 

America, in her transactions with Mexico, 
has again illustrated the old ‘“‘ marvel, how the 
fishes live in the sea!”—Marry, “the great 
ones eat up the little ones.’’ She has, however, 
gained but little military credit by the achieve- 
ments of the Mexican war. They have, says 
Major Ripley, “their chief recommendation in 
the bravery and hard-fighting of the army.” 

“System was wanting throughout, and the various 
difficulties and inconveniences inseparable from the 
policy of the United States, in depending upon a 
volunteer or temporary army in any war, were fully 
apparent. The latter caused faulty action on the 
part of the authorities at Washington, and this, un- 
doubtedly, to some extent, caused the various errors 
of the different generals. All errors combined made 
the army throughout most of the operations but 
little more than a forlorn hope in numerical strength, 
and left it unsupplied with many necessaries in mate- 
rial. The causes of its triumphs, when labouring 
under many disadvantages, must be looked for in 
the character of the troops and in the various moral 
deficiencies on the part of the enemy. The bravery 
of the army did much, and its action astonished the 
world; yet it must not be supposed that, had it not 
been aided by the peculiar state of the Mexican 
nation, it could ever have achieved such triumphs. 
Aided as it was, its operations were of a peculiar 
nature, and, save in some of the details and minor 
movements, can never be safely quoted as military 





precedents, except in case of hostilities on Pv 
field and under similar circumstances, Jt 
that, at some future day, the cause of some of te 
evils confidently predicted by Mexicans as n the 
befalling the United States in consequence of 
war, will be found in the very success of their arm 
for if the same system is pursued ina conflict wit 
another power, if the same tardiness in pre 
at the outset, the same disregard of the mili 

and the same rash enterprise characterize the con, 
duct of the war as characterized that of the War with 
Mexico on the part of Government and gen 
disasters, and those, too, of a serious nature mus 
inevitably ensue. The duty of preparation vill be 
a new one when presented to the Government and 
in case of the occurrence of the contingency it wi) 
remain to be seen whether the wisdom of @. future 
Congress, the energy of a future executive, and the 
bravery and discipline of a future army, can main. 
tain the reputation for warlike prowess which hy 
been gained.” 


That the American Government had to depend 
on a volunteer force, was an _inconvenien 
counterbalanced by certain advantages, | 
precluded domestic opposition, and gave room 
for the display of popular enthusiasm as th 
crisis approached. The question was one to 
be decided exclusively by Public Opinion: 
rested with that to ‘bring forth the stren 
of the nation in war, as well as for all = 
support.” 

Into the fuller details of works like thes 
before us we cannot much further enter. We 
must observe, however, that the command of 
resources exhibited by Santa Anna throughout 
all his reverses shows him to be a man of req 
genius. For the full portrait of the man we 
must refer to the Mexican narratives. We have 
the following picture of him after the defeat of 
Cerro-Gordo.— 


“ General Santa Anna, frowning and silent, letting 
his horse go almost at his will, and followed bya 
bleeding crowd, descended to the bottom of the 
barranea, crossed the river, and climbed the oppo 
site height. There it was probable he would mee 
an ambush of the enemy, who would have killed with 
impunity as many as might ascend in disorder by 
the narrow sloping path, unable to defend them 
selves or to find any refuge. Having reached the 
summit, the General halted, and ordered Generals 
Ampudia and Rangel and Colonel Ramiro to collect 
at that point all the dispersed, that they might bk 
drawn off in order and in the best manner possible 
Then, taking to the right, he proceeded towards 
Encero, by a path almost parallel to the road from 
Cerro-Gordo to Jalapa. He was followed by a 
small company :—Generals Perez, Arguélles, aad 
Romero, and the chiefs and officers Schiafino, 
Escovar, Galindo, Vega, Rosas, Quintana, and 
Arriaga, and Srs. Trias, Armendaris, Urquidi, and 
a nephew of his own. From the field of battle shots 
were still heard occasionally, fired at the wretched 
and defenceless men who had not succeeded i 
escaping. In the mean time a party of the enemy’ 
cavalry, with two light pieces, had left there, by the 
Jalapa road, in pursuit of our cavalry, and wert 
about to reach the Encero almost at the same 
moment with Santa Anna, On discovering each 
other, the Americans fired several cannon shots; 
General Santa Anna, leaving the path, pr ; 
towards the left, in a direction at right angles to it 
He wandered for a long time, uncertain, with his 
companions, without pursuing any fixed route, unti 
he formed a resolution, and then proceeded in t 
paths leading to the hacienda of Tuzam4pan. Having 
passed many villages and scattered ranchos, among 
the undulations of an unknown district, they cot 
tinued their march, all overcome with amazement 
at the misfortune which they had suffered. A melan- 
choly expression overspread the countenances of those 
who accompanied General Santa Anna. Everything 
around, with the presence of this man, the firs 
chief of our nation and our army, whom, 
hours before, they had seen erect and proud, po 
sessed of power which he exercised, and of hopes 
the brightest glory, now humbled and confused, see 
ing among the wretched a refuge to flee to, was @ 
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get icture of the fall of our country, of 
- en ko our name, of the anathema pro- 
the od inst our race. At several places the 
oe dismounted to take some rest, and, sitting 

a bench where his attendants placed it, he re- 
eer jmmoveable, unable, in consequence of his 
lameness, to take a single step. A horse, which he 
asked for in the place of his own, was pertly refused 
by a curate, and all these occurrences, insignificant 
gs they were in themselves, appeared deeply affecting 
‘existing circumstances. About five in the morning 
he reached the hacienda of Tuzamdpan, where he 
resolved to remain until the next day. Soon after 
his arrival, two or three soldiers of the 11th appeared, 
bringing with them the chest of their corps, which 
contained some money, to deliver it to their com- 
mander, General Perez: an honorable deed, which 

pears to US worthy of praise, in a few unhappy 
a who were about to be abandoned in these 

Jaces in the greatest misery. At eleven at night 
the overseer of the hacienda informed the General 
that he had just received notice of the approach of 
aparty of Americans, detached for the pursuit, who 
were about to surround the house. Several musket 
shots were soon heard, at a very short distance, which 
eonfirmed the news, and it was necessary to set off 
immediately to secure a safe retreat. The night 
was so dark that the nearest objects were invisible. 
The firing became nearer and more frequent, and 
the servants of the hacienda, working mechanically, 
managed so that the litera prepared for the General 
yas not ready. He therefore mounted his horse, 
ad aservant on foot, with a candle, took his place 
before him, serving as guide to the party, who filed, 
qe after the other, by a road which seemed to sink 
méer the feet of the horses. It was one of those 
seep descents, leading down from the hill country 
tetween Tuzamfpan and Orizava. After travelling 
a long time, they halted in the ruins of a small 
sugar-mill, where they awaited the approach of day, 
when they continued their march. Having crossed 
ativer, whose current flowed on to meet that of the 
Junta, they came to the banks of the latter, where 
flowed its waters, placid, blue, and deep, through one 
dfits highest ridges. This rose almost perpendicular, 
cvered with most beautiful leafy groves, forming an 
qtensive border, and at its foot stood many old 
tees, which, with their thick branches, threw a 
smbre light upon the place, and gave it an aspect 
tuly majestic. A few fishermen, who live there in 
uisrable hovels, took them over on a small raft, 
guided by a rope extending from one shore to the 
wher, By winding they ascended the elevation 
vhich rises on that bank, and finally reached the 
uncho of the Volador, and remained long at this 
pace. There, for the first time, General Santa Anna 
woke silence, and in conversation expressed the 
idea of continuing the war with obstinacy, by appeal- 
ig to the last resource which was left us, the system 
@ guerrillas, ** * 

“Passing with difficulty, the overhanging and slip- 
pty precipices, on whose tops they were travelling, 
vhere sometimes the General was obliged to leave 
de litera in which he had been brought to the rancho 
the Volador, they stopped at nightfall, at a ran- 
deria situated on the right of the road, in the midst 
ithe hills. On the following day, in traversing a 
country like that they had left behind, they arrived 
aout ten in the morning opposite Huatusco, a 

ishing town, embellished with beautiful suburbs. 
ivas the first place of any importance they had 
®non their way, and, in the state in which they 
atived, accompanied by General Santa Anna, against 
vhom a violent hatred was excited, they anticipated 
Wunfavourable reception. But they forgot the true 
ncharacter. In the street which leads into the 
wm,had been formed a line of the dispersed troops 
tho had been collected there; the Ayuntamiento in 
form came out on foot, to receive the President- 

l, and to conduct him to the dwelling of the 
ubprefect, where an abundant breakfast had been 
, and many of the neighbours crowded with 

them to the house. We believe that reception, 
Umportant as it would have appeared in other 
cumstances, was then a virtual triumph to Santa 
who confidently saw in ita ray of hope of 

Murning to power, which appeared to have been 
Mested from his hands, at the moment when the 

was lost, From this time he evinced more 





ardour for the continuance of the war, and enthusias- 
tically recalled the memory of General Victoria, who, 
in the days of misfortune to the friends of indepen- 
dence, remained so long in concealment, in a cavern 
in that neighbourhood, lamenting the oppression of 
his country. He directed attention to the con- 
stancy of that hero, and promised, by the exercise 
of that single virtue, a happy result for Mexico, 
In the night he despatched an express to the 
supreme government, with a very vague, and 
certainly very unjust report of the battle of Cerro 
Gordo, and presented himself again in the political 
arena, from which he had apparently been shut out 
for ever. On the following morning, he and his 
companions in misfortune departed from Huatusco, 
a town whose memory they will always gratefully 
cherish, for the hospitality they received from its 
inhabitants, and attended by several citizens who 
accompanied them, they took the road to Orizava. 
On the way they met a group of dispersed soldiers, 
on whom the General poured out his anger, uttering 
a thousand unbecoming expressions, and cruelly 
chastising them witha whip. The beautiful peak 
of Orizava was soon after discovered, reflecting like 
a mirror the beams of the sun, which fell obliquely 
upon its snowy summit, and in a short time the little 
town of Coscomatepec appeared, whose bells were 
heard afar, celebrating the arrival of General Santa 
Anna. He was received in the house of the Alcalde 
by the musicians of the place, and complimented 
with a breakfast. The General pursued his route, 
crossing several rivers, whose beds lie in the depths 
of thase picturesque barrancas. Passing several little 
terraces carpeted with grass, at length the city of 
Orizava was discovered on the left, with its white 
houses mingled with the green groves of its environs. 
They proceeded by the right, through a country of a 
varying and pleasing aspect, until they entered by 
a lane through cornfields, which terminates at the 
gates of Orizava. Near the entrance of the city the 
General halted, to wait for night, and there they 
were met by Sres. D. Jossé Joaquin Pesado and 
D. Manuel Tornel, and Generals Leon and Garcia 
Teran, who had come out to receive him in carriages, 
with many other persons’ on horseback, attracted 
by curiosity. As soon as it grew dark, leaving the 
litera in which he had come, the General entered 
a landau of these gentlemen, and in the midst of a 
large cavalcade, entered the city at a rapid gait, by 
the principal streets, and stopped at the house of 
Sefior Tornel. On alighting from the Coach, a 
crowd of curious people assembled around him, when 
some ill-judging flatterer broke out with ‘ vivas to 
the illustrious General Santa Anna, the hero of 
Tampico, and the deliverer of Mexico!’ It would 
be very difficult to describe the bitter impression 
created by this reprehensible applause, which was 
rather a sarcasm on that occasion.” 

The work from which we have extracted this 
highly dramatic scene is rendered valuable by 
the number of portraits with which it is em- 
bellished of the most distinguished Mexican 
officers. 





By 


Lives of Mahomet and his Successors. 

Washington Irving. 2 vols. Vol. 1I. Murray. 
In this second volume Mr. Irving continues the 
history begun in his ‘Life of Mahomet,’— 
tracing the progress of the Moslem dominion 
from the death of the Prophet, a.p. 622, to the 


invasion of Spain, a.p. 710. The Caliphs (in 
the Arabic tongue the word Caliph means “ suc- 
cessor”) whose lives are sketched are Abu Beker, 
Omar, Othman, Ali, Hassan, Moawyah L., 
Yezid, Moawyah II., the rivals Merwan and 
Abdallah, Abd’almdlec, and Waled. The chief 
interest, however, lies in the biographies of the 
first four of these Caliphs; during whose reigns 
it was that Islamism was carried by Arabian 
valour out of its native soil eastward over Persia, 
and westward through Syria and Egypt along 
the African shore of the Mediterranean. 

These rapid Mohammedan conquests, present- 
ing an almost singular phenomenon in the history 
of our species, and pregnant as they have been 
with the most important results, furnish certainly 





a splendid theme for the historic pen; and could 
be properly treated only by a writer who had 
previously followed the career of Mohammed him- 
self, and thoroughly mastered that extraordinary 
intellectual, moral and political revolutien which 
was effected under his auspices and by his sole 
activity within the limits of the Arabian pen- 
insula. It is by understanding Islamism in its 
essence,—by comprehending its character as a 
new and vehement protest in favour of a pure 
theistic faith in connexion with the doctrine of 
a future life—a protest ripened in the soul of 
one man, and by him thundered abroad to his 
polytheistic countrymen till it made its way 
into their minds and hearts,—it is thus only 
that the historic influence of the Arabian race 
in modern times can be fairly appreciated and 
the propagation of that influence in the first 
place accounted for. It was right, therefore, that 
Mr. Irving, after having evolved the doctrine 
of Islam in the life of Mohammed, should pass 
on to the story of the Mohammedan wars under 
the Caliphs. He has, however, been even less 
successful in the second portion of his task than 
in the first. With the same defects on which 
we have already remarked—the same want of 
substance, the same affection for the merely 
dashing and pretty, the same easy way of blend- 
ing together fact and legend for the purposes 
of elegant writing, the same absence throughout 
of all reference to distinct authorities—we miss 
in this new volume that element of popular 
interest which in some degree overpowered our 
sense of these faults in the first; namely, the 
presence throughout of one great individual 
figure, in whose movements by the very con- 
ditions of the case we were obliged to take a 
deep concern. Mr. Irving should learn that 
no mere grace of style will make up for the 
want of solid labour in a work like this; that 
the business of a historian is not to weave to- 
gether all the showy legends and traditions 
which he meets with anywhere and anyhow 
while reading up for his book,—not to lend out 
his powers of language for the mere reissue in 
a more flowing form than usual of old jargon 
about “flashing scimitars,” “silken tapestry,” 
** Allah Akbar,”’ &c. &c.—but, in the first place 
to separate in the most rigorous and remorse- 
less way all the real facts from all the rubbish 
that has been gathered round them, and in the 
second place to represent those facts, and those 
alone, as picturesquely and vividly, it is true, 
but at the same time with as much of deep 
and general appreciation of their real import as 
he is able. We are provoked in reading Mr. 
Irving’s book with the incessant recurrence of 
such phrases as—“ The following singular story 
is related by a Moslem writer”—*“ At this time 
the Caliph is reported to have had a dream,” 
&c. The effect on the reader is as if Mr. Irving 
had said once for all in his preface,—‘“ I will 
make my story as nice as possible by putting in 
all the little tit-bits about dreams, omens, and 
such like, that I can meet with; the reader 
must exercise his discretion, and believe what 
he thinks proper.”’ Occasionally, this absence 
of any care to be authentic, or to explain seem- 
ing discrepancies, shows with more than ordi- 
nary grossness,—as when we find two combat- 
ants exchanging finely composed sentences of 
defiance and taunt on a field of battle, when, 
so far as the reader can see, it is a matter of 
dead certainty that the two men in question 
talked different languages. All this we say with 
sincere respect for Mr. Irving's tried literary 
talents. Even in the volume before us there 
are many spirited passages written with all the 
author's accustomed elegance. The following, 
though not one of those, will be interesting on 
another account,—namely, as being the most 
recent version of the story of the burning of the 
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Alexandrian library by the order of the Caliph 
Omar. Having narrated the conquest of Egypt 
by Omar’s lieutenant Amru, Mr. Irving says:— 


“ Amru was a poet in his youth; and throughout 
all his campaigns he manifested an intelligent and 
inquiring spirit, if not more highly informed, at least 
more liberal and extended in its views than was 
usual among the early Moslem conquerors. He de- 
lighted, in his hours of leisure, to converse with 
learned men, and acquire through their means such 
knowledge as had been denied to him by the defi- 
ciency of his education, Such a companion he found 
at Alexandria in a native of the place, a Christian of 
the sect of the Jacobites, eminent for his philological 
researches, his commentaries on Moses and Aristotle, 
and his laborious treatises of various kinds, surnamed 
Philoponus from his love of study, but commonly 
known by the name of John the Grammarian. An 
intimacy soon arose between the Arab conqueror 
and the Christian philologist; an intimacy honour- 
able to Amru, but destined to be lamentable in its 
result to the cause of letters. In an evil hour, John 
the Grammarian, being encouraged by the favour 
shown him by the Arab general, revealed to him a 
treasure hitherto unnoticed, or rather unvalued, by 
the Moslem conquerors. This was.a vast collection 
of books or manuscripts, since renowned in history 
as the ALEXANDRIAN Lisrary. Perceiving that in 
taking an account of everything valuable in the city, 
and sealing up all its treasures, Amru had taken no 
notice of the books, John solicited that they might 
be given to him. Unfortunately, the learned zeal of 
the Grammarian gave a consequence to the books in 
the eyes of Amru, and made him scrupulous of giving 
them away without permission of the Caliph. He 
forthwith wrote to Omar, stating the merits of John, 
and requesting to know whether the books might be 
given tohim. The reply of Omar was laconic, but 
fatal. ‘The contents of those books,’ said he, ‘are 
in conformity with the Koran, or they are not. If 
they are, the Koran is sufficient without them; if 
they are not, they are pernicious. Let them, there- 
fore, be destroyed.’ Amru, it is said, obeyed the 
order punctually. The books and manuscripts were 
distributed as fuel among the five thousand baths of 
the city; but so numerous were they that it took six 





months to consume them. This act of barbarism, 
recorded by Abulpharagius, is considered somewhat 
doubtful by Gibbon, in consequence of its not being 
mentioned by two of the most ancient chroniclers, 
Elmacin in his Saracenic history, and Eutychius in 
his annals, the latter of whom was patriarch of Alex- 
andria, and has detailed the conquest of that city. It 
is inconsistent, too, with the character of Amru, as a 
poet and a man of superior intelligence; and it has 
recently been reported, we know not on what autho- 
rity, that many of the literary treasures thus said to 
have been destroyed do actually exist in Constan- 
tinople. Their destruction, however, is generally 
credited and deeply deplored by historians. Amru, 
as aman of genius and intelligence, may have grieved 
at the order of the Caliph; while, as a loyal subject 
and faithful soldier, he felt bound to obey it.” 


Concluding the volume, Mr. Irving says :— 


“We have thus accomplished our self-allotted 
task. We have set forth, in simple and succinct 
narrative, a certain portion of this wonderful career 
of fanatical conquest. We have traced the progress 
of the little cloud which rose out of the deserts of 
Arabia, ‘no bigger than a man’s hand,’ until it has 
spread out and overshadowed the ancient quarters of 
the world and all their faded glories. We have shown 
the handful of proselytes of a pseudo-prophet, driven 
from city to city, lurking in dens and caves of the 
earth; but at length rising to be leaders of armies 
and mighty conquerors; overcoming in pitched battle 
the Roman cohort, the Grecian phalanx, and the 
gorgeous hosts of Persia; carrying their victories from 
the gates of the Caucasus to the western descents of 
Mount Atlas; from the banks of the Ganges to the 
Sus, the ultimate river in Mauritania; and now 
planting their standard on the Pillars of Hercules, 
and threatening Europe with like subjugation. Here, 
however, we stay our hand. Here we lay down our 
pen. Whether it will ever be our lot to resume the 
theme,—to cross with the Moslem hosts the strait of 
Hercules, and narrate their memotable conquest of 
Gothic Spain, is one of those uncertainties of mortal 


| deter from efforts at amendment. One passage, 





life and aspirations of literary zeal, which beguile us 
with agreeable dreams, but too often end in dis- 
appointment.” 

We cannot say that we have any desire to see 
Mr. Irving execute this literary project of which 
he speaks so doubtfully. He may find far more 
suitable subjects on which to employ his talent 
for pleasant writing. 





Thoughts on Self-Culture, addressed to Women. 
By Maria G. Grey, and her Sister, Emily 
Shirreff, Authors of ‘ Passion and Principle,’ 
and ‘ Letters from Spain and Barbary.’ 2 vols. 
Moxon. 


Years before the question became a fashionable 
one (no sarcasm being meant by the epithet), 
this journal toiled its best on behalf of a larger, 
sounder, more philosophical, and less conven- 
tional education of woman than was then laid 
out in “seminaries,’’ or thought desirable by 
mothers. Without broaching any theories re- 
garding the “right divine’ and the “ human 
wrong” evinced in the popular apportionment | 
of the distaff to Woman and the club and lion’s | 
skin to her Master, we pleaded her cause | 
against the injustice of society, which takes | 
few more fatal forms than that by which it | 
encourages her to cultivate frivolities, affec- 

tations, and artifices, as materials opening out- 

lets for evasion and providing weapons of self- 

defence. We recommended to her such studies 

and pursuits as should strengthen her mind and 

clear her vision—such as should fit her for the 

offices of companion and friend to man, or oy 

her for happy self-support and benevolent useful- 

ness supposing her lot destined her for solitary 

life. This re-statement of the argument of our | 
efforts maintained during a long period, will | 
spare us the necessity of once again opening the 
question with reference to the earnest and well- 
considered book before us. Generally let us 
say, that the work appears to us commendable 
for its good sense, clear of hardness—for its fair 
admission of difficulties and disqualifications, 
set forth without the slightest taste of bitterness | 
or of fanaticism. In propounding remedial mea- 
sures, it possibly may fail to satisfy some of the 
enthusiastic and visionary female champions of 
“the sex’’; but it cannot add a link to any 
chain, a hindrance to any measure of progress,— 
while by its temperance of tone it may encourage 
many to strive and to aspire, whom more Uto- 
pian theories, or more exciting counsels, might 





we think, will prove that the writers belong to 
the times they live in.— 

“ May not, we would ask, another serious evil,— 
namely, the too frequent want of an earnest public 
spirit, and love of the public good, be traced in great 
measure to the general want among women of a 
rational interest in politics, and to their keeping apart 
from the great interests that agitate society? One 
of the dangers of a period of inquiry and rationalism 
(and we use this word in its true and noble sense) is, 
lest men should become cold in becoming philoso- 
phical, and lose earnestness of character and endea- 
vour. The prejudices which alone govern them in 
a ruder condition, are generally bound up with the 
feelings, and act, therefore, immediately as motives ; 
but in order that a simple conviction should have 
the same power, it requires that conscience should 
be habitually guided by reason; that whatever the 
latter discerns to be true, the former should feel to be 
right, and belonging to duty ; otherwise, the convic- 
tions of the reason remain barren and without effect 
upon the will. In other words, a higher degree of 
moral development is required in proportion to the 
greater mental activity of any period. When, for 
instance, the trammels of an ignorant superstition are 
first cast aside, and men learn to inquire into their 
faith, the force which makes fanaticism almost 
sublime is broken down; for a time religion seems 
weak and cold, and greater cultivation is needed, a 


[Mar ¢ 
conscientiousness, to make men walk steadily 

in the path on which they were impelled of yore 
the blind impulse of fear and superstitious re » 
And so with regard to public spirit ; loyalty, the for 
it assumed in other times, was a sentiment bound 
with ignorant prejudice and lofty emotions, J ps 
was a superstition beyond the province of reason and 
men did not argue about it, but they died for it, Now 
public feeling is founded on a different basis: jt “ 
longer assumes the form of devotion to a 

but is transferred (nominally, at least,) to the natig,, 
now, men know, or they pretend to know, why they 
adhere to such or such a party, and hold such or such 
opinions ; but to endow this calm product of Teason 
with the power of the by-gone superstition, Consciencg 
must come in and hallow conviction into a duty, and 
convert theories into principles of action. This is the 
work of moral education, and that education ig jg 
the hands of mothers. Many, and unfo 
women themselves, will be ready to reply, that thes 
things are beyond their province, but in saying » 
they deny their own power. It is, as we have agin 
and again repeated, the whole tone of the mothers 
mind and habits of thought, which influences the 
associations and principles of her children; if they 
men early heard the language of enlightened patriot 
ism from their mothers, can we believe it would m 
main without effect? If public motives and publig 
duties had been held up to them from boyhood 
things which must earnestly occupy every thinking 
man, would they not have looked more seri 
upon them? The courage of the Spartan and the 
Roman was kindled by a mother's voice; why thes 
should English mothers be incapable of inspiring 
their sons with the more refined patriotism which 
belongs to a more enlightened age? Why should 
they be unable to instil into their children’s hear 
that generous spirit which will make them feel the 
each man’s labour, and talents, and influence are dug 
to the service of his country ; that, whether rich, and 
inheriting the responsibilities of property, or poor, ar 
labouring in a profession, a career of national usefil- 
ness is open to him, which he is bound to pursue with 
zeal and uprightness ; and that he who in the enjoy. 
ment of health, and full exercise of his faculties 
would shrink from such service, and live for his own 
pleasures, or his small family circle alone, is » 
truly a craven from duty as he who would fly from the 
field of battle. The latter yields to a momentay 
base impulse, the former systematically shrinks from 
bearing his part in the great battle of life, where God 
himself has appointed him a post to gain, or a star 
dard to defend. If children learnt these things round 
their mother’s knee, and grew up under the influence 
of such sentiments, surely patriotism would be mow 
earnest, and public views more exalted! But how 
can women so teach, whose whole concern for politia 
is the personal feeling of a partisan, and whose it 
terest is habitually immersed in carpet-work, while 
questions touching a nation’s life or death are hang 
ing in the balance?” 

Such an appeal to women to elevate their own 
minds is particularly welcome after the caution 
ary discouragements against feverish excite 
ment and desultory study which occur in earliet 
pages of the book. In short, without pledging 
ourselves by wholesale recommendation, ve 
can cordially assert that these ‘ Thoughts 0 
Self-Culture” cannot be followed to a close with 
out the perusal quickening good and generous 
thoughts in the reader of either sex. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. ; 

The Imperial Cyclopedia. Part 1.—This is # 
portion of a work originally announced for public 
tion on a different plan. Ina prospectus dated abodt 
15 months ago, the publisher, Mr. Charles Knight 
expressed his intention of producing under the 
of the ‘Imperial Cyclopedia’ a reprint of the 
‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ with corrections and addit 
corresponding to the latest advances in knowledg 
The articles in this work were to be arranged 
alphabetical order, without any classification of 
jects. The difficulties attendant on so large 
expensive an undertaking have, however, 
a modification of this plan,—and the publisher 
intends to produce a uniform series of distinct y° 
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of these divisions will be complete in itself, 

a accompanied by an appropriate introductory 
-». and the whole series will be connected 

~ by a copious Lexicon-Index, or dictionary 

f universal reference. Under this arrangement 
purchasers may possess valuable and complete cyclo- 
‘ag on any one or more subjects, without the 
poli easitY of buying the whole work.—The Part now 
hefore us is the commencement of the Cyclopedia 
of Geography. The articles which appear in the 
+ number convey a large amount of useful 
Pension in a compactand intelligible form. They 
we evidently the productions of competent writers, 
yell acquainted with the presentstate of geographical 

: The maps are beautifully distinct :—we 

that the editors will keep this point constantly 
ig view. In small maps the mountains should be 
shaded lightly, and too many names should not be 
igttoduced, or such maps become nearly useless, 
Fulness, compactness, and clearness, the great requi- 
stesof a cyclopedia, are here combined in a high 
We postpone special criticism till a more 
siranced period of the work. 
ip van Winkle, dc. By Washington Irving. 
[lustrated with six etchings on steel, by Charles 
Simms, from drawings by Felix Darley, New York. 
_The American artists are not making steps—so 
much as strides—in book-illustration, if we are to 
indge from the series of outlines before us. These, 
ws the English publisher warns us in his “advertise- 
ment,” have been reduced by the agency of the 
daguerreotype from originals, on a large scale, “ which 
havelately been issued by the American Art-Union.” 
~In all changes, whether they be of scale or of 
] ing medium, is involved some loss of spirit 
wd character: which remark, in the present in- 
tance, implies high praise of Mr. Darley’s designs— 
since, even after such per-centage has been allowed 
for, they are admirable in point of character, humour, 
ad that artistic simplicity which is at the farthest 
ible distance from either meagreness or insipidity. 
Co- of spectral bowl-players waited on by 
the scared and unwilling intruder is, in particular, 
excellently clear of that exaggeration which most 
ilustrators would have thrown into the design. In 
thor, here is another very attractive gift-book for 
the delectation of the select and fastidious. 

Gregory Krau; or, the Window-Shutter. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. Barth. By the Rev. 
Robert Menzies, Hoddam. With woodcut illustra- 
tions—The moral of ‘Gregory Krau’ is not incul- 
tated in a fashion which we can wholly accredit; 
the tale being of a Colognese boy, born with a 
genius for painting, whose piety is rewarded by his 
fnding on a window-shutter a treasure of Alt- 
Deutch Art at the critical moment when his family 
sstarving. They are all prosperous thenceforth and 
for evermore. Our notion of teaching would be to 
tel all Gregory Kraus to come how to demean them- 
elves under adversity supposing no providential 
vndow-shutter were discovered. 





MEDICAL WORKS. 


On Tic Doloureux and other painful Affec- 
ums of the Nerves. By C. Toogood Downing, 
.—Tie Doloureux is often confounded with 
tther painful affections of the nerves; but these 
are generally much less troublesome and 
More easily cured than the former. Hence it 
appens that tic doloureux is often represented 
% an easily curable disease,—but that when the 
idence of its curabiiity is brought forward we find 
Mat some other affection has been mistaken for 
1 In this way the cure of “tic,” as it is called, 
opened a source for an immense amount of 
{pirical practice. Medical men, on the strength 
tome dozen cases which were not tic at all, have 
up to cure this most painful disorder without the 
Means of treating it more successfully than their 
neigh We make these remarks introductory 
the recommendation of Dr. Downing’s little book, 
"hich consists of a reprint of papers from the 
In it will be found a concise and clear 

‘count of the various diseases which may be mis- 
for tic,and a description of an instrument 
applying warmth and medicated vapours to the 
Part affected in the latter complaint and in the other 
= affections mentioned. The instruament— 
srather pedantically called “the Aneuralgicon” 





—is a new means of applying an old remedy; and | 
seems to us to be, on many accounts, worthy a trial. 
Dr. Downing’s own cases, however, are hardly suffi- 
cient to establish the value of his new instrument. 

Lectures on the Parts concerned in Operations on 
the Eye. By William Bowman.—It was only to 
be expected that when a clever anatomist and pro- 
found physiologist like Mr. Bowman obtained the 
appointment of surgeon to the London Ophthalmic 
Hospital, our literature of the surgery of the eye 
would be speedily benefited. In these lectures we 
have the results of an accurate anatomical exami- 
nation of the structure of the eye, with all the light 
that modern research and modern methods of research 
have thrown on this marvellous piece of mechanism. 
In this work we believe that the medical profession 
has but a small instalment of what they may 
expect from Mr. Bowman. We detect in it the 
hand of a master—and we can recommend it to all 
those engaged in the special cultivation of the 
branch of surgery to which it relates. 

The Cholera considered Psychologically. By 
Forbes Winslow, M.D.— Amidst the contempla- 
tion of the physical conditions which favour the 
developement and spread of cholera, we have almost 
forgotten that it has any relation to mind :—unless 
they who suppose that the disease has been a special 
interposition to chastise us for our spiritual and 
political delinquencies may be said to have taken 
this view of the matter. Be that as it may, it is 
familiar to most that certain conditions of the mind 
predispose to disease. Fear of death has been 
known to occasion death,—and a fatal termination 
has been given to disease by a presentiment of it. 
Troops unaware of the existence of disease have 
marched through infected districts scathless,—whilst 
those who have been alarmed have contracted the 
infection with unusual speed. It is from this point 
of view that Dr. Winslow has looked at cholera. 
From within the walls of his establishment for the 
insane he has uttered a voice on that aspect of the 
subject for which his experience has peculiarly fitted 
him. He recommends that during the expectation 
and presence of a pestilence like cholera everything 
should be done to give’ cheerfulness, confidence, 
courage, hope,—and that nothing nationally or 
publicly should be ordered that would serve to 
encourage apprehension or despair. The observa- 
tions are judicious and well timed:—and they are 
applicable to other diseases as well as to cholera. 

Practical Observations on the Prevention, Causes 
and Treatment of Curvature of the Spine. By Samuel 
Hare.—Mr. Hare has very successfully devoted 
himself to the treatment of cases of curvature 
of the spine,—and in this book we have the result 
of his experience. We do not observe that he 
advances anything new on the subject, or that he 
enunciates principles that ought not to be known 
to every well-educated man in the profession; but 
it frequently happens that in diseases of the bony spine 
great and constant care is demanded on the part 
of the practitioner in attendance, which only those 
who make this a special branch of study and practice 
are disposed to give. That such cases, however bad, 
ought not to be abandoned, is amply proved by the 
examples related by Mr. Hare, and by the beauti- 
fully executed engravings which accompany them. 

A Treatise on Vegetable Diet. By A. Nicholson. 
— Dietetics. An Endeavour to ascertain the Law of 
Human Nutriment. By Charles Lane.— Whilst the 
rational efforts of our philanthropists and statesmen 
are directed to the improvement of the quality and 
an increase of the quantity of the mixed diet of 
vegetable and animal food, which almost universal 
experience has shown to be necessary for the healthy 
developement of the human system amongst the great 
mass of our people,—we have a set of fanatics who, 
presuming that the destruction of animal life is 
immoral, assume that animal food is injurious, and 
endeavour by a one-sided array of facts to show that 
a vegetable diet alone is best adepted for man. That 
some persons under all circumstances, and some 
nations under peculiar conditions, require less animal 
food than others, we are prepared to admit; but that 
this can be used as an argument in favour of uni- 
versally eating vegetables and fruits alone we deny. 
In this country the question scarcely requires an 
argument; as we believe there are amongst us very 





few individuals healthy in mind and body who 


need to be instructed that the mixed diet of the 
more opulent classes is more beneficial to health 
than the exclusively vegetable diet of the uncivi- 
lized or very poor. Still, for the benefit of those 
who, tempted by promises of vigour and long life, 
feel inclined to try the experiment of a vegetable 
diet, we would point to the ascertained facts, that in 
proportion as the people of this country are fed on 
an exclusively vegetable diet the vigour of their 
frames is less, their moral and intellectual character 
is degraded, and their liability to disease is increased, 
The statistics of the late epidemic of cholera remark- 
ably confirm this statement,—whether we regard the 
nations affected or particular classes of the com- 
munities in which it has occurred. Wherever an 
exclusively vegetable diet has been adopted, there 
has this disease been most prevalent and destructive, 

Air the Food as well as the Breath of Life. By 
Robert James Mann, M.R.C.S.—This is evidently the 
production of a man well read in modern science and 
accomplished in physiological research; but it seems 
to us that the title is inappropriate and the object of 
the work not very clear. The author has explained 


concisely and perspicuously the relation which the 
air and the earth bear to plants and animals as con- 
taining the constituent elements of their organization; 
but he seems to have had no practical end in view. 
The book is a fragment; and we are ata loss to know 
who would be benefited by its perusal. 
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Archbold’s (F. J.) Poor Law, Justice of Peace, Vol. ITT. 6th ed. 23%, 
Armourer’s Daughter, or the Border Rivals, 3 vols. roya! 12mo. 31s. 6d. 
Bartel’s Modern Linguist, Conversations, Eng. French, Ger. 3¢. 6d. 
Bateman’s Law of Auctions, 3rd ed. 12mo. 7s. 6d. el. 
Banfield’s and Weld's Statistical Com » 1850, 12mo. 5s, cl. 
Bobn’s I!ustrated Library, ‘ Lodge's Portraits,’ Vol.,VII. 5s. cl. 
Bohn’s Classical Library, ‘ Euripides,’ Vol. 11. cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Bolton (A.), Scenes in the Life of, Preface by Rev. W. Jay, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Bowman's |J. E.) Practical Handbook of Medical Chemistry, 6s. 6d. 
Brown's (the American Slave) Narrative, by Himself, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Bruce’s Choice Sentences, Recollections of late Rev. W. Howel 2s. 6d. 
Bushnell’s (H.) God in Christ, Three Discourses, cr. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
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Churchill's (Dr. F.) Theory and Practice of Midwifery, 2nd ed. 12s, 6d. 
Cruchley’s General Atlas, new ed. 31 maps, folio, 16s. bds. 
Cook's (Eliza) Journal, Vol. 11. royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Curling’s (J. B.) Account of Ancient Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, 12s. 
Cunningham’s (P.) Handbook of London, new ed. 1 vol. 16s. cl. 
Fownes’s (G.) Manual of Chemistry, 3rd ed. fe. 12s. 6d. cl. 
Fletcher's (Rev. J. P.) Notes from Nineveh, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
Geary’s (J.) Cemetery Designs for Tombs and Cenotaphs, 10s. 6d. cl. 
Gibbon’'s Decline and Fall of Roman Empire, Notes by Guizot, 36s. 

raham's (Dr. T. J.) Few Facts in eg | to Rev. F. Close, 8vo. 6d. 
Graham (Dr. T. J.) On Preaching a opular Education, 12mo. 5s. 
Holmes’s Popular Library, No. 1.‘ Old Humphrey's Tales,’ 18mo, ls. 
Hughes’s (E.) Examples in Arithmetic, fe. 1s. 6d. cl. swd. 
Humphrey's (H.) Illuminated Book of Middle Ages, folio, 102. 10s. ef. 
Irving's (W.) Rip Van Winkle, illustrated by Darley, sq. 8vo. 5s. bds. 
Jane Eyre, an Autobiography, by Currer Bell, 4th ed. 1 vol. fc. 6s. cl, 
Kitto’s (Dr. J.) Daily Bibie Illustrations, Vol. I1. 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Kingdom's (W.) The Secretary's Assistant, new ed. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Lawry’s (Rev. W.) Friendly and Feejee Islands, 2nd ed. 12mo. Is. cl. 
Le Page's French School, Part I1. Gift of Fluency, 7th ed. 12mo. 3s. 
Phoenix Library, Vol. III. * Morgan's Christian Commonwealth,’ 22,6d. 
Patent Indestructible Alphabet, cr. 8vo. 1s. cl. 
Pusey On the Royal Supremacy, Part I. Ancient Precedents, 7s. cl. 
Penrose (Admiral Sir C.) and Capt. J. Trevenen (Lives of), 10s. 6d. el. 
Popular Library, ‘Irving's Sketch-Book,’ ‘Conquest of Granada,’ 

* Tales of a Traveller,’ 12mo. 1s. each, bds. 
Prescott's Works, Vol. VIII. ‘Conquest of Peru,’ Vol. II. cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Railway Library, May, ‘ Longbeard,’ by C. Mackay, 12mo. 1s, bds, 
Rennie’s (G.) The Office Book for Architects, fc. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Reid (H.) On the Steam Engine, fc. 3s. cl. 
Royal Calendar and Court and City Register, cor. April, 5s. index,6s.6d. 
Ryan's (W. R.) Adventures in Upper California, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 1. 4e. 
Trench's Elegiac Poems, 2nd ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
True Stories from Ancient, Modern, and Eng. Hist. new ed. 5s. each. 
Sollogub’s (Count) The Tarantas, Travelling Impressions, fc. 5s. cl. 
Sin and Sorrow, a Tale, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. cl. 
Slater's Shilling Series, Vol. XXI. ‘ Dana’s Buccaneer,” &c. 1s. cl. 
Smith's (Albert) Month at Constantinople, illustrations, 10s. 6d. el. 
Southey's Life and Corresp. by Rev. C. C. Southey, Vol. 1V. 10s. 6d. 
Vogel's ( Dr.) Iliust. General and Elementary Physical Atlas, 5s. 6d, 
Voge}’s (Dr.) Maps to the Lilustrated Atlas, folio, 3s. swd. 
Wayte’s (S. C.) The Equestrian’s Manual, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
White Charger (The), by Author of * The Horse Guards,’ 8vo. 2s. swd. 
Wilmot's (A. P. E.) Complete Dictionary of Signals, 18mo. 6s. cl. 
Wilkes’s (Mary G.) Ancient History, abridged, 18mo. 3s, 6d. cl, 


“TO TURN TURK.”—JEWS IN OUR EARLY PLAYS. 

THE phrase ‘‘to turn Turk” occurs twice in 
Shakspeare, (in ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,’) and no adequate explanation has yet 
been offered of it. In the edition which I super- 
intended,—in connexion with the passage in ‘Ham- 
let,’ act iii., scene 2, ‘‘If the rest of my fortunes 
turn Turk with me,” I contented myself with 
saying, in a brief note, ““This phrase seems to have 
been equivalent of old to a total change; and it 
is found in several writers of the time.” The 
‘‘ writers of the time” whom I had in my mind 
were, Dekker, Massinger, and Cooke, the author of 
the play known as “‘Greene’s Tu Quoque.” Reed, 
in reference to the passage in Dekker 

‘tis damnation 
If you turn Turk again, 

—tells us, that ‘to turn Turk seems to have been 
a cant phrase for departing from the rules of chas- 
tity;” but neither he, nor the Rev. Mr. Dyce, who 
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quotes him, introduces any passage supporting their | 


view,—and I apprehend that it would have puzzled 
them to find one. Gifford (Massinger, ii., 222) 


more accurately states, that ‘‘to turn Turk was a | 


figurative expression for a change of condition or 
opinion ;” but my notion, that “it was equivalent 


to a total change,” is borne out by an authority I | 


am now about to quote, which also explains the 
origin of the phrase. 


only recently. 


It is the old comedy of ‘The Three Ladies of | 
London ;’ regarding the authorship of which there | 


may be some dispute, because, although on the 
title-page it is said to have been “ written by 
BR. W." 
at the end of the two printed copies (for it first 


appeared in 1584 and again in 1592) the name of | 
Paul Bucke—“ Finis, Paule Bucke”—as if he had | 
The fact is, that Paul Bucke was an | 


penned it. 
actor, and lived in the Blackfriars, (see ‘Lives of 
the Actors in Shakespeare’s Plays,’ p. 131,) near 


the theatre; and the appearance of his name at the | 


end of ‘The Three Ladies of London’ is to be 
explained by the supposition that he made the 
transcript, which was printed, and which he signed 


to attest its authenticity, and not to deprive Wilson | 


of his claim as the author of the popular comedy. 


A scene occurs near the end of the piece between | 


Gerontus, Mercadorus, and a Turkish judge, which 
shows that in Turkey, according to the belief at 
that period, if a Christian consented “to turn 


Turk” he freed himself from all pecuniary liabili- | 


ties,—he made ‘“‘a total change” in his faith, which 
at once produced ‘‘a total change” in his fortunes; 
—and hence the explanation of the expression in 
‘Hamlet,’ ‘if the rest of my fortunes turn Turk 
with me.” The hero means, that if the rest of his 
fortunes should fail him, by changing the faith 
they owed him, he could still maintain himself by 
** getting a fellowship in a cry of players.” 
Gerontus is a Jew, to whom Mercadorus, a 
merchant, owes a considerable sum of money ;— 


and it is to be remarked, that this is, I apprehend, | 


the earliest extant printed drama in which a Jew 
is introduced. Stephen Gosson mentions in his 
‘School of Abuse,’ 1579, that a play called ‘The 
Jew’ had been acted at the Bull; but it has not 
come down to us, or we might have seen whether 
it was the original of Shakspeare’s ‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ depicting, as it did, ‘the bloody minds 
of usurers.” But in ‘The Three Ladies of London,’ 
(which perhaps was brought out about the same 
date as Gosson’s ‘School of Abuse’) the Jew is a 
personage of a very different character to that of 
Shylock, and shows that Jews were not then 
always represented in the light in which they ap- 
peared in Shakspeare and in Marlowe. This of 
itself is important ; but my purpose is now merely 
the illustration of the expression in ‘ Hamlet,’ by 
showing that ‘to turn Turk,” used there and in 
other dramas, had reference to the sort of bribe 
supposed to be held out by Turks to Christians to 
embrace the doctrines of the Koran, since they could 
thereby escape the payment of any debts which 
they might have incurred. 


Gerontus comes before the ‘‘ Judge of Turkey,” 


and complains that Mercadorus (who talks broken 
English, which is not the case with the Jew) owes 
him a large debt, to obtain which he had arrested 


kim. The following dialogue takes place between 
these three characters,—and I transcribe it exactly 
as it stands.— 


Judge. Sir Gerontus, you knowe, if any man forsake his 
faith, king, country, and become a Mahomet, all debts are 
paide: ‘tis the law of the realme, and you may not gaine- 
say it. 

Gerontus, Most true, reverend judge, we may not; nor 
{ will not against our lawes grudge. 

sae Senior Mercadorus, is this true that Gerontus doth 
tell ? 

Mercavorus, My Lord Judge, de matter and circumstance 

be true, me know well ; 
But me will be a Turke, and for dat cause me came here. 

Judge. Then it is but a folly to make any words. Senior 
Mercadorus, draw neere. Lay your hand on this booke, and 
say after me. 

Meica. With a good will, my Lord Judge: me be all 

readie. 

Geron. Not of any devotion, but for lucar’s sake of my 

monie. 

Judge. Say, I Mercadorus doo utterly renounce before 


It is the first time it has | 
been cited for the purpose,—and I met with it | 


(i.e. Robert Wilson, probably,) we find | 


all the world my duety to my Prince, my honour to my 
Parents, and my good will to my country. 

Merca. Furthermore, I protest and sweare to be true to 
this countrie during life; and thereupon I forsake the 
Christian faith. 

Geron. Stay there, most puissant Judge! 

dorus, consider what you doo. 
| Pay me the principall; as for the interest, I forgive it you. 
And yet the interest is allowed amongst you Christians, as 
well as in Turky. 
Therefore, respect your faith, and do not seeme to deceive 
me. 

Merca. No point, da interest: no point, da principall. 

Geron. Then, pay me the one halfe, if you will not pay 

me all. 

Merca. No point, da halfe ; no point, denere; me will be 

a Turke, I say: 
Me be weary of my Christ's religion, and for dat me come 
away. 

Geron. Well, seeing it is so, I would be loth to heare the 

people say, it was long of me 

Thou forsakest thy faith, wherefore I forgive thee franke 
and free ; 

Protesting before the Judge and all the worlde, never to de- 
maund peny nor halfepeny. 

Merca. O, Sir Gerontus, me take your proffer, and tanke 

you most hartily. 

Judge. But, Senior Mercadorus, I trow you will be a 

Turke for all this. 

Merca. Senior, no; not for all da good in da world me 

forsake a my Christ. 

Judge. Why then, it is as Sir Gerontus said; you did 

more for the greedines of the money 
Than for any zeale or good will you bare to Turky. 

Merca. Oh, Sir, you make a great offence: you must not 

judge a my conscience. 

Judge. One may judge and speak truth, as appeares by 

this; 
Jewes seeke to excell in Christianitie, and Christians in 
Jewishnes. 


Thus, Mercadorus escapes both payment of his 
debt and conversion from his faith, which he was 
ready enough to resign until the Jew interposed; 
and consented to the loss of his principal and in- 
| terest, rather than that the Christian should 

renounce his faith so basely. Here, we see the 
earliest known Jew on our stage — some years 
before the arrival of Shakspeare in London, and 
of course long before he drew the character of 
Shylock—displaying the most disinterested gene- 
| rosity, and setting a most admirable example of 
| Christian forbearance. It is not true, therefore, that 
| the professors of the Hebrew faith were always 
exhibited on our early stage as such monsters of 
| unfeelingness and brutality as they were drawn by 
Shakspeare in his ‘Merchant of Venice’ and by 
| Marlowe in his ‘ Rich Jew of Malta.’ 

The similarity of the name Gerontus in ‘The 
Three Ladies of London’ to that of Gernutus in 
the ballad, which is supposed to have been written 
before Shakspeare’s play, (Percy’s Reliques, i., 

| 226,) is deserving notice; but here, again, the 
characters of the two Israelites are opposed to 
each other: for while Gernutus insists on his 
pound of flesh, Gerontus is content to lose all his 
money rather than allow it to be said of him that 
he had compelled the Christian merchant to aban- 
don his religion. J. PAYNE COLLIER. 

April 28, 1850. 


Senior Merca- 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
| Naples, April 14. 
| WE have now a dead calm in Naples. Easter is 
| past, and the Pope has left ; and nothing positively 
remains of sufficient interest to awaken us from the 
torpor which the climate is bringing down. Holy 
Week was of course attended with its usual incon- 
| gruities and solemnities. From morning till night 
| the streets were filled with military marching by 
; sound of muffled drum to visit the sepulchres 
| erected in the different churches. These were the 
| places of fashionable resort; and the theatres being 
| closed and the Drawing-Room no longer open to 
receive, fine ladies met here to pray and gossip, 
jand the cavalieri to inspect the assemblage of 
| beauty. I can conceive nothing more striking than 
| the change which seems to come down upon the 
| Neapolitans during the Week. Gaiety and noise 
give way to a sober seriousness and solemn silence. 
| A watchman’s rattle, or something similar, is sub- 
| stituted for the sound of church bells and clocks. 
| All are compelled to be pedestrians from Thursday 
to Saturday,—for carriages there are none of any 
form to be found in the streets; and even the 
| Court (except in these dangerous times) walk in 
| procession to a variety of sepulchres, amid a 
| gaping crowd who admire royalty for condescend- 
ing to be devout, There is no institution which 





does not partake of the general spirit. The Le 
tery—that infamous national institution, beggaring 
and demoralizing, as it does, thousands—ig 
all at once by deep religious convictions, ang 
» lid the 

great events commemorated by the 8€A80N arp 
“‘hieroglyphed” on the doors of every office, Th 
3, 7, and 33, representing respectively the number 
of days the Saviour lay under ground, the griefs 

7 wae of 
the Madonna, and the years of Christ’s life invite 
the credulous and superstitious in all the attrac 
tions of blue, red and green, to make their fortunes, 
Cook-shops are closed, or cease to send forth 
their usual savoury odours ; and maccaronj mug 
be eaten with oil, for cheese and animal fat are 
forbidden,—and not even the “ Bolla” which the 
true Christian has bought at the beginning o 
Lent can relieve him from this prohibition. This 
“mortification,” however, does not last long. Qn 
the arrival of Easter, all the bounds laid down } 
devotion are broken through ;—all classes gluttonize 
in honour of the great event which the seagop 
records. The hopes of the doctor and the apothe. 
cary revive ;—cooks are raving with delight the 
tongues of the bells are loosened ;—the Lot 
office boasts of the fortunes it has made ;—anj 
Naples once more becomes the laughter-loving, 
gossiping, gormandizing, ‘‘fa niente” Pulcinell, 
that she was before. 

These Protean forms have just passed away ; and 
in the midst of the leisure and calm which haye 
succeeded I have time to look around and note 
some of the really serious signs of the times—some 
of the under-currents of events which are maturing 
great changes in society. Of late, nothing has struck 
me more than the altered tactics of the rot 
and priestly party, with a view to checking the 
spirit of inquiry and the “‘ dangerous innovations’ 
which are universally springing up.—I believe I 
shall be strictly in accordance with the character of 
the Atheneum if I allude to some of these tactics, 
There is amongst the party a very perceptible and 
increasing distrust, then, of the efficiency of merely 
physical and repressive measures to accomplish 
their objects. It is virtually admitted that the 
public mind is awakening and acquiring an ime- 
sistible strength, and that the great contest must 
now be carried on with intellectual weapons. It 
is to this conviction that we are indebted, amongst 
other publications, for the establishment of a new 
periodical, under high protection, and under the 
management of the Jesuits. It is styled Civita 
Cattolica,—is of the same size and form as one of 
our monthly magazines,—and is to appear twice a 
month. It is therefore worthy notice as a new 
feature in the periodical literature of the country, 
apart from the objects and intentions which it has 
trumpeted forth. The programme begins by ob- 
serving that ‘the present tranquillity, as it has 
been procured by, so it has no other assurance 
than, arms. . . . Now, physical force, as being 
violent and uncertain, cannot be a durable, and 
therefore trustworthy, guarantee of the life of 
a people. Hence those sad anticipations with 
which all minds are filled in regard to the future. 
. . . To this tremulous state of things, lively and 
instinctive is our desire to apply the only possible 
remedy,—the only chance for permanent secunty 
and tranquillity, a new order or re-arrangement of 
ideas. We shall devote ourselves to an exposition 
of Social and Catholic doctrines,—as also to 4 
persevering opposition to the errors, prejudices, 
sophisms, and Utopias which in modern time 
have upset the mind. To render these generally 
acceptable, we shall introduce lighter matter 
illustrative of the same truths. To this will be 
added a review of Italian literature and a journal 
of events.”—Such is to be the character of the 
work; and though, as being in the hands of the 
Jesuits, its bias will of course be most decided, yet, 
as may be inferred from the programme, its very 
establishment must be regarded as a concession #0 
the spirit and necessities of the times. The ipse dint 
of a man or a party is admitted to be insufficient. 
‘‘Hear and obey!” will no longer do. Thought 
and inquiry and incipient doubts are to be met by 
argument ; and even those who are advocates 
things as they are, and decry public institutions 
are unconsciously moving on with the grand itt’ 
sistible tide of intellectual progress. 
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another very significant sign of the altered con- 


. ong of the same party, and of the change which | 
aes e over the times, is the establishment of a | 
ae “Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
kin wledge.” It is the only one of the kind which 
— come under my notice in Italy,—and is | 

announced :—‘‘ A Society of men zealous for | 
* ublic good have undertaken to issue once a 
- Eo works published or unpublished, to direct 
aaa to Truth and the heart to Rectitude,—to 
confirm the spirit in the Faith, and to animate and | 
‘cite the will to Virtue.” The necessity of such | 
as js stated to arise from that ‘‘ ocean of books” 
ghich has “ overwhelmed Italy,” diffusing impiety | 
and working the ruin of souls. These works are 
to treat of Philosophy, Customs and Manners, 
History, and the practice of Piety ; and all men are | 
invited to circulate them as extensively as possible. | 
The first number is announced for the 1st of May, | 
_and is entitled ‘Peace between the Church and 
sate’ It is a translation of a work by Droste, 
Archbishop of Cologne. When I tell you that the 
rice is to be something more than a halfpenny for | 
gery sheet of 18 pages, I believe I shall have told | 
you all— Besides these publications, I know of 
yothing important which has issued, or is likely | 
o ise, from the Neapolitan press. Theological | 
works, it is true, are daily published; but any 
work of general interest would be a Pheenix. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Arrer four weeks devoted to an examination of | 
the Report of the British Museum Commissioners, 
yehave thought that our readers would probably | 
thank us if we gave them a week’s breathing | 

ere we enter on those considerations which | 
we have ourselves to offer in reference to the scheme | 
ofaCatalogue. To do them justice, these must | 
bestated at considerable length ; and we purpose 
devoting a good deal of space in our next number 
to speculations which we hope may engage the 
uprejudiced attention of all whom they may con- 


cern. 

As we have from time to time shown to our 
raders,—the current of interest in the forthcoming 
industrial Exhibition is passing from land to land, 
ad connecting nation after nation with the great 
peace movement. We have already stated what 
las been done in France; where, we may re- 
pat, a Commission has been formed to corre- 
gond with the Royal Commission of England— | 
ad the manufacturers and others are earnestly 
uged to come into the lists prepared to do no dis- 
cedit to the industrial chivalry of France. In 
Russia, two Commissions are to be established— 
neat St. Petersburgh and the other at Odessa— 
ir bringing the legions of the Czar worthily into 
itefield. Sweden has appointed M. de Strogman, 
President of the College of Commerce at Stock- 
‘ulm, as her Commissioner to the modern tournay. 
Norway has named a Commission: — and at 
Copenhagen a committee has been formed to bring 
Danish interests to the contest. The Central 
Federal Commission at Frankfort has summoned 
tteGerman States to the great muster. Prussia 
mtends to establish a Special Commission at 
Perlin—and calls on her trades to furnish their 
wntingents. Mecklenburg Strelitz, Anhalt Des- 
wi, Nassau, Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria, and Swit- 
wland are avowedly preparing to take the field. 
Holland and Belgium have appointed Commissions ; 
wi the Government of the latter country has 
4pealed to the various Chambers of Commerce to 
ther honour maintained. The same Govern- 
went has decided to send a certain number of 
misins, at the expense of the State, to visit the 
utibition, to complete their professional educa- 
‘nat the best sources, in order that in their work 
emulation and progress the small workshops 
my be associated with the large manufacturers. 

has summoned her provinces, and issued a 


of regulations for the worthy marshalling of 


industrial forces. It is worth mentioning as 
Mong the stimulants there offered to successful 
“ulation that a royal ordinance announces to the 
maaeturers and others that all Spanish subjects 
take prizes in the great competition in 

Ihghad shall have the distinction confirmed by 








some species of personal decoration in Spain, or by | productions. The absence of such a library hitherto 


the publication of their names in the Royal Gazette 
as an especial record of honour. In Sardinia a Com- 
mission is about to be appointed :—our Minister at 
Turin being one of its members. The American 
Institute of New York is taking steps to secure the 
place of the United States in the great gathering : 
and a proposal has been made, with the sanction 
of the American Government, for transferring to 
that country such portions of the London Exhibi- 
tion as it may be possible to carry over, after the 
termination of the Exhibition here —Everywhere 
the nations are “‘ afoot” ; and on all the highways 
of the world are the scouts of coming forces 
looking towards England. 

On Wednesday the first public ceremonial for the 
conferring of degrees by the University of London 
took place, in the presence of the Chancellor, Senate, 
and a large number of visitors. The want of a 
building suited to the dignity and wants of this 
growing institution was signally manifested on this 
occasion of its first corporate appearance in public 
The private lodgings which it occupies in Somerset 
House —conjointly with the School of Design, for 
economy—were considered unsafe for the amount 
of company which the University expected to en- 
tertain; and she was obliged to borrow a room for 
the occasion from one of her own children who is 
‘well to do” in the world and pretty comfortably 
housed. The meeting took place in the Hall of 
King’s College. A short preliminary report made 
by the Registrar set forth the condition and pro- 
spects of the University; and then, the candidates 
for graduation were presented by the Principals of 
their respective Colleges. An address of congratu- 
lation was presented by a committee of graduates 
to the Chancellor,—who made a short and satis- 
factory speech in answer. ‘‘ The University,” he 
said, ‘‘ had been established to recognize the great 
principle of rendering academical distinctions acces- 
sible to all persons of every class and every religious 
denomination; and they should ill have discharged 
the trust reposed in them if they had not taken the 


| best precautions in their power to insure this im- 


portant result, that the degrees which they might 
confer should hold an honourable place in public 


| estimation.”—We have quoted this paragraph of 
| Lord Burlington's address,—because there seems 


some disposition on the part ofa numerous body in 
the University just now to forget this principle 
of their foundation; and, as the Chancellor well 
hinted, the public sympathy which hailed the 
new-born institution will be surely diverted from 
its youth if it takes to bad courses and follows 
the ancient examples which it was instituted to 
shame. 

We erred last week, we believe, in stating Mr. 
Tennyson’s pension at 3007. a year. It is only 
2007. Our argument against the accumulation in 
one person of the few literary benefices which the 
country bestows remains, however, untouched. 
While any can be found worthy of the revenues 
that wait on the laureate crown and not hitherto 
pensioned, there are claims precedent to Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s by the whole amount of his pension what- 
ever that may be.—In spite of the remonstrances 
of Correspondents, we adhere, too, to our argument 
for the abolition of the unmeaning title of Queen’s 
Laureate,—for preserving what is substantial in 
the recompense and abandoning the buffoonery. 
The butt of sack has been commuted into current 
coin of the realm ;—and the name which implied 
odes ‘‘ to order” may advantageously be substi- 
tuted by some designation that shall honour a 
true inspiration in language not carrying the badge 
of intellectual servitude, and suited to the mean- 
ings of the time. 

The library of the clerks of the Bank of England 
is making considerable progress. The reading-room 
is preparing with all the zeal which the money of 
such a corporation is sure tocommand. It is hoped 
that one or two months may see the library open 
for circulation,—and there is every probability of 
its doing so with six thousand volumes.—We may 
add, that the present Deputy Governor, with 
whom the clerks’ library originated, appears at- 
tached to literary pursuits; as since his government 
a library has been formed for the use of the Direc- 


| tors, devoted to monetary, banking and financial 





does not say much for the union of literature with 
money-making. The room arranged for the recep- 
tion of the books is fitted up with taste, under the 
superintendence of Prof. Cockerell. The style of 
decoration chosen is the Pompeian. 

The following is from a correspondent.—At 
some considerable inconvenience I visited the 
Reading Room of the British Museum this morning 
for the purpose of making a reference to a book 
which I believe to be in the Grenville Collection. 
‘‘Where shall I find the Grenville Catalogue?” 
I inquired of the attendants occupying civil and 
intelligent Mr. Capes’s usual place. ‘You will 
find it Sir, in the general Catalogue under Payne 
AND Foss.” On explaining that I wanted the 
Reading Room copy, and asking if the books were 
not yet in use in the Reading Room—I was told 
that the books were being arranged; and it was 
very civilly added, that if I sent for the Catalogue 
and pointed out the book I wanted, it would no 
doubt be looked out for me. I repeated my ques- 
tion; and being assured that the books were not 
in general use in the Reading Room, I came away, 
—of course declining to ask a personal favour on 
the subject. The books of the Grenville Library 
were deposited in the British Museum more, I 
believe, than three years ago. They were ac- 
companied by a Catalogue of which two volumes 
were printed, and a concluding third volume has 
since been published. Ifthe books are not kept 
back for the purpose of substituting for these three 
printed volumes a manuscript Catalogue in thirty 
or some such number, why in the name of common 
sense have they not been got ready for general use 
long before this? My disappointment this morn- 
ing was one of those petty annoyances which I 
might have put up with quietly had not its publi- 
cation just now given me an opportunity, not only 
of stating what I conceive to be a grievance, 
but also of adding my protest against the recom- 
mendation of the Museum Report that we shall 
have a Manuscript CATALOGUE IN FIVE HUNDRED 
VoLUMES ! instead of a plain finding Catalogue 
like the old seven volumes, Dr. Maitland’s List, 
or the Catalogue of the London Library. Every 
literary man should, as it seems to me, raise his 
voice against our great and obvious want of a prac- 
tical, printed finding catalogue being sacrificed to 
the [not] faultless monster Catalogue which we are 
promised,—and also against any further expendi- 
ture of the public funds on this ‘‘ magnificent mis- 
take” of Mr. Panizzi. WiLu1aM J. THoms. 

We have been amused by the suggestion of a 
correspondent — Felix Summerly—who proposes 
to turn the flank of the Museum Commissions, 
and solve the Catalogue difficulty for the public 
in the form of a Blue Book.—‘ The Trustees,” 
he says, ‘“‘of the British Museum, the Com- 
missioners, Mr. Panizzi, and the public will 
probably be a long time before they come to 
an agreement on the vexed question of printing 
a useful practical finding Catalogue. In the 
mean time, cannot Sir Robert Inglis be induced 
to move in the House of Commons that a return 
of so many of the printed books as are now cata- 
logued for readers in the Library be laid forthwith 
on the table of the House, and that the same be 
printed for the use of Members? A printed Cata- 
logue might be so produced easily in twelve months; 
and if printed in the same type as the advertise- 
ments in the Atheneum, in three columns of the 
usual blue book foolscap size, would fill less than 
2,000 pages, or two volumes of about 1,000 pages 
each,—which would be sold for 15s., or less, each 
volume. Take the present Catalogue with its 
MS. insertions as it stands, and the rate of printing 
depends merely on the number of careful stationer’s 
clerks you please to employ to transcribe it.” 

We understand that there is a renewed agitation 
in the north-east of Scotland for the union of the 
two Aberdeen Universities—those of King’s and 
Marischal Colleges. It has long been a kind of 
jocular boast among Scotchmen that their single 
town of Aberdeen, with its 70,000 inhabitants, 
possesses as many Universities as till lately were 
to be found in all England. For, be it understood, 
King’s and Marischal Colleges are not merely dis- 

















































tinct Colleges,—but distinct, independent, and in 
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some respects rival, Universities. In the new 
town of Aberdeen is Marischal College and Uni- 
versity,—a beautiful new granite building, erected 
on the site of the ancient Marischal College, built 
in 1594; and, at the distance of a quarter of an 
hour’s walk from this, situated in the village or | 
suburb of old Aberdeen, is the venerable pile of 

King’s College, which was founded in 1494. Each | 
of these Colleges has its distinct staff of professors 

and its distinct concourse of students ; and between 

the two there exists a kind of traditional rivalry 

—Marischal College (the college of the far-famed | 
Dugald Dalgetty) ranking, as it were, as the Cam- 

bridge of the good city of Bonaccord,—while King’s | 
College, which is the gloomier and more conserva- | 
tive of the two, as well as the richer, is the local | 
Oxford. The existence of two such foundations | 
where one would amply suffice has often struck | 
sensible men as somewhat absurd ; and it has more 
than once been proposed to take steps for the con- | 
solidation of their revenues and interests. By sup- | 
pressing the various duplicate Professorships (of | 
Greek, Mathematics, Chemistry, Natural Philo- | 
sophy, Moral Philosophy, &c.) that now exist, and 

by other acts of consolidation, one University of | 
much larger dimensions, and containing various | 
new chairs that are peremptorily demanded by the 

educational necessities of the time, might be insti- | 
tuted. At present there is a kind of connexion | 
between the two Colleges in the Faculties of 

Theology and Medicine,—but in general respects, | 
the two stand quite aloof. An agitation for their | 
union, taking its rise in the recommendations of a | 
Royal Commission which sat a good many years 

ago, fell to the ground in consequence chiefly of | 
the opposition of the King’s College Professors. | 
Now, however, we are given to understand, the 

question has been re-opened,—and (a few of the 

old academic opponents of the measure having been, | 
in the mean time, removed by death, and replaced | 
by new men) with greater chance of success. 

We regret to find that Mr. Rae has returned to 
America from his searching expedition, without 
finding any traces of Sir John Franklin. We may 
add, however, that his explorations fell far short 
of their proposed limits. 

A homage worth recording has been paid to the 
merits of European Orientalists in the person of 
M. Garcin de Tassy, by the translation into Hin- 
dustani and the publication at Delhi of his ‘ His- | 
tory of Hindustani Literature’ in a folio volume | 
of upwards of 500 pages. This appreciation by 
learned natives of the laborious researches of the | 
author on the history of their own literature must | 
be equally gratifying to the learned Professor | 
and to the Oriental Translation Committee of our | 
Royal Asiatic Society, of which M. Garcin de | 
Tassy is a foreign member, and under whose | 
auspices the work appeared. 

A correspondent says :—‘‘ Will you allow me | 
to give a hint to a certain potential body in the 
North.—I have just returned from a rapid visit 
to the county of Durham; and not having time | 
to visit personally any of the numerous coal mines, 
I consoled myself with the idea that at Durham— 
the capital of the county and the seat moreover | 
of a famous University—TI should find at least the 
mineral and geological curiosities of the county | 
duly epitomized and condensed. After having | 
explored the College and the Cathedral,—my first 
inquiry was for the museum. With a look of no 
small incredulity, I received a direction to a water- 
mill on the banks of the river. Walking by mis- 
take into the kitchen of the honest miller,—I was 
saluted by the very agreeable smell of Yorkshire 
pie;—and being shown into the museum, was re- 
galed with a much more unsatisfactory odour from | 
a badly prepared hippopotamus which it appears 
had been found some years ago in a damp cellar in | 
the castle. The museum, with the exception of 
the unsavory brute above referred to, consisted 
simply of a few cases of birds (capitally stuffed by 
the very civil attendant), and a very few cases of 
minerals and fossils, wretchedly arranged. Durham | 
being the county town of the wealthiest mining 
county in England—and, moreover, the seat of a 
handsomely endowed college,—I cannot but term | 
the whole arrangements of its soti-disant museum | 
disgrace: 2? 


| dissement, and M. de Selys. 


exceed 150 feet.” 


The Morning Chronicle speaks of an important 
discovery said to have been made in Oregon, which, 
in consequence of the great increase of commerce 
between that place and San Francisco, will have a 
material influence on trade. A new and fine 
entrance to the mouth of the Columbia River has 
been discovered by accident. The Southern Pass, 
as it is called, has hitherto been deemed im- 
practicable ; but two vessels, it seems, have passed 
through it into the open sea, and the least water 
found was about six fathoms. It is intended to 
be immediately surveyed. 

The French papers report the death, at the age 
of seventy-three, of Baron Menneval, the well 
known private Secretary of the Emperor Napoleon, 
—and known also as the author of more than one 
historical work. 

The Spanish Government has, it is said, insti- 
tuted a Commission intrusted to draw up, from the 
official documents deposited in the archives of the 
Kingdom, a complete refutation of the account of 
the Battle of Baylen given by M. Thiers in his 
‘History of the Consulate and Empire.’ The 
principal members of the commission are Don 
Manuel Quintana, General Blaser, Don José Joa- 
quin de Mora, and the Duke of Baylen. 

The Brussells Herald asserts that a commission, 
consisting of M. Quetelet, Director of the Observa- 
tory, M. Devaux, Inspector-General of Mines, and 
M. Cabry, Inspector of Railways, has been despatch- 
ed to England with the view of inquiring into and 
examining the different systems of electric tele- 
graph now working in the United Kingdom. 

The same paper says :—In the neighbourhoed; 
of the Roman road which runs through La 
baye, are many tumuli, which are suppos 
belong to the earliest periods. With the view to 
the advancement of science, Government have 
purchased them from the communes in which they 
lie. On Tuesday week, the opening of some was 
commenced at Omal, in the vicinity of Waremme. 
The examination (which is being actively proceeded 
with) is under the superintendence of M. Schayes, 
Director of the Museum of Antiquities at Brussells, 
assisted by an engineer, the commissaire d’arron- 
It is hoped that the 
results of this search, with skilful management, 
will throw some further light on the ancient his- 
tory of Belgium. 

Our Naples correspondent says:—‘‘ A recent 
visit to Vesuvius enables me to give you a precise 
account of its present state and form. The old 
cone is almost broken up, and has assumed a new 
shape. To give even a faint idea of it to those 
who have not visited the mountains, I must 
enter into some details as to its former appear- 
ance. Previously to the last eruption the cone 
rose from the centre of the mountain ; forming,—if 
I may be allowed so to express it,—a valley sepa- 
rating its inner or main cone, and rising to the 
height of some 60 or 70 feet. This inner cone 
was exceedingly difficult to ascend; being com- 
posed of loose ashes, which gave way at every 
step. The apex might have been about three 
miles in circumference,—having a descent within 
of about 100 feet, which persons could accom- 
plish with slight difficulty; and perhaps there 
were 200 feet more thence to the bottom. In 
February the eruption took place on the S.E. side 
of this cone ; breaking out in the so-termed valley, 
and extending into the wall of the cone,—at the 
same time by its action destroying the outer 
cone to a considerable extent. The apex of the 
new cone is irregular, and about two miles in 
circumference,—having on the walls beautiful varie- 
gated lines of green, yellow, orange, and brown: 
and judging from thetime which intervenes between 
the heavings, the gaspings of the mountains, or the 
volumes of steam emitted, calculating by the 
minute hand, the depth cannot be greater than 
300 feet. On its northern side a mound has been 
thrown up, rising to the height of 40 feet. The 
old cone on its S.E. side is nearly levelled with 
the original valley, and the other parts of the wall 
have decreased in height irregularly and gradually 
to the point which joins the newly-formed cone. 
The descent is now easily gained, and does not 
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THE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in W 

—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION y yoeoUR 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. nears ) 
Palace. JAMES FAHEY, Secretar” 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION for 
MODERN ART, Portland Gallery, No sig. Regent Sees 
site the Polytectinie Institution —Ithe Exhibition of the 
Association is NOW OPEN, from Nine till dusk.—Admi 
Catalogue, 6d. Single Season Tickets, 5a. mission, 
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NILE.—GRAND MOVING PANORAMA 
prising all the Monuments of Antiquity on its Beane i2: tm 
is added the interior of the great Rock Temple of Anoy Sich 
Painted 7 Messrs. Warren, Bonomi, and ahey.—EGYPting 
HALL,PI CADILLY.— Daily.at Three and Eight o'clock. au 
3s., Pit, 28, Gallery, 1s.; Children and Schools, Half-prics "= 


NOVELTY.—JUST OPENED, at the DIOR 
Park, a highl -interesting EXHIBITION, represent 
ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS, on the Rhine, (rising? 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria in August, 145,) and its Bove 2 
seen at Sunset and during a Thunder Storm; pai 

LAS MEISTER, of Cologne. And the much-admired 
THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem ; painted 
by the late M. RENOUX, from a Sketch made on the’ 


Davip Roserts, Esq. R.A., with two novel and striking fens? 


INDIA OVERLAND MAIL.—DIORAMA—GAL' 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street, Waterloo-place—4 Gigantic 
MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUSTRATING the ROUTE of the 
OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, depicting every object worthy 
notice on this highly-interesting journey from Southamptoy 
Calcutta, accompanied by descriptive detail and appropriate mugi 
is now OPEN DAILY, at Half-past Two and Eight vemye 
Admission, 18. ; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. (which may fe previously 
engaged).—Doors open at Two and at Half-past Seven O'dlock, 
Descriptive Catalog may be obtained at the Gallery. 


BURFORD’S PANORAMA.—ARCTIC REGIONS —Leiceste. 
square. JUST OPENED, a splendid VIEW of the ARCTIC 
REGIONS, as seen in Summer and Winter, from Drawings 
Lrevt. Browne, R.N., of Her Majesty’s Ship Enterprise, and whi 
drawings were presented to Mr. Burford by the Admiralty, The 
View of Pompeii is also now open. Admission, ls. each view, 
2s. 6d. to the three; Schools, half-price. Open from Ten till dark, 


FREMONT'S OVERLAND ROUTE to Oregon, Texas, ang 
California, across the Rocky Mountains, made by the United States 
Goveroment. Illustrated by a GRAND MOVING PAINTING 
from Washington City, portraying the thrilling scenes that o¢ 
curred to Co party, and Sir vm. mmond 
Stewart and party while me e Rocky Mountains, is NOW 
OPEN for public Exhibition at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Picts: 
DILLY, and exhibfting every afternoon \ Half-past Two; even 
ing, Quarter to Eight. Admission 1s., Stalls 2s,, Amphitheatre 
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SOUTH AFRICAN EXHIBITION, Chinese Gallery, H 
Park Corner, a Museum of SPORTING TROPHIES, Ninite 
of the 


ARMS and COSTUMES, &c., from the unexplored regions 
far interior of South Africa.—Open daily from Eleven to Ta 
Admission 1s, 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

LECTURES on MUSIC by Sir HENRY R. BISHOP, resumed, 
with an increased number of VOCALISTS for the Illustrations, 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. at Eight,and on i 
Thursday, and Saturday at Three o’clock.— DR. BACHHOPF?- 
NER’S SECOND LECTURE on the PHILOSOPHY of SCIEX- 
TIFIC RECREATION with OPTICAL EFFECTS, dailyat Two, 
and on Tuesday and Thursday Evenings, at a quarter pees 
—LECTURE, by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the CHEMISTRY 
HYDROGEN, with special reference to its application for om 
ing by BALLOUNS Pyrotechnic and other Signals to Sir JOH 
FRANKLIN,on Monday, Wednesday and Friday at Three, and 
on Tuesday and Thursday i 
VIEWS, illustrating the 
also, VIEWS 





meeninars at Eight.— 3 
ARCTIC REGIONS and CEYLON; 
of LONDON in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
and AS IT NOW IS.—DIVER and DIVING BELL, &.—A¢ 
mission, 18. ; Schools, Half-price. ? 
ANALYSES and CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS conducted ia 
the LABORATORY, under the direction of J. H. Pepper, Esq. 





SOCIETIES 


Royat Society or Lirerature.—H. Hallam, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Two papers were read by 
Mr. Birch.—1. ‘On the Eleventh Dynasty of the 
Egyptian Kings.’ This communication consisted ot 
a translation of a Tablet relating to this dynasty, 
the Museum at Leyden. It demonstrated that the 
eleventh Diospolitan line preceded, and was not 
contemporary with, the twelfth dynasty on the one 
hand; on the other, that the eighteenth did not m- 
mediately succeed the twelfth—there being a prod 
so often asked for, of intermediate princes.—2. ‘On 
a Fragment of the lost Book of Cheremon @ 
Hieroglyphics.’ Cheremon was an Alexandrian 
writer of the first century. In a portion of this work, 
brought to light by Mr. Birch, he had made the 
remarkable discovery of a considerable number of 
hieroglyphic signs, explained in a manner precisely 
coincident with the sense attached to them in the 
modern system of interpretation. ; 

H. Hailam, Esq. in the chair.—‘ On the Chances < 
Hannibal at the beginning of the Second Punic War, 
by the Chairman. This Communication contain 
an estimate of the relative designs and resources of 
Rome and Carthage, and of the genius and skill of 
the commanders on both sides, in the great contest 00 
the one part for existence, on the other for dominio 

W. Tooke, Esq., in the chair—A second paper 
‘On a Vase representing Triptolemus and the 
scuri,’ by Mr. W. Lloyd. [See report of the formet, 
ante, p. 265.] 

(Anniversary Meeting).—H. Hallam, Esq. VP, 
in the chair.—The Secretary, the Rev. R. Cat 
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= Annual Report; which announced a large 
> eoabens a the year. The Address 

a eulogy by the chairman on the two 

‘nal members lost to the society in the last year, 
pincipel Dev. W. L. Bowles, and Mr. L. H. Petit. 
the pallot for President, Vice-Presidents, Council, 


, then took place—and the result was as 
si oe President, The Marquis of Northampton. 
Vue Presidents, The Duke of Rutland, The Duke 
Newcastle, The Earl of Clare, The Earl of Ripon, 
Bexley, Lord Colborne, H. Hallam, Esq., W. 
R. Hamilton, Esq., W. M. Leake, Esq., The Rev. J. 
Hi Spry, D.D.—Council, The Bishop of St. David's, 
B Austen, Esq., Sir J. Boileau, B. Botfield, Esq., 
The Rev. R. Cattermole, The Rev. H. Clissold, J. 
Esq., P. Colquhoun, Esq., Sir J. Doratt, 
eenwood, Esq., J. Hogg, ™sq., W. 
Esq., J. G. Teed, Esq., 
e, 

vey Auditors, H. Holland, Esq., C. A. 
gnith, Esq.— Librarian and Foreign Secretary, Sir 
J, Doratt.—Secretary, The Rev. R. Cattermole.— 
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SursticaL.—Sir J. P. Boileau, V.P., in the 
chair, Lord H. Vane and R. I. Jopling, Esq. were 
ected Fellows—Mr. Newmarsh laid before the 
meeting the substance of an extensive investigation 
in which he has been engaged for some time concern- 
ing the Amount and Fluctuation of the Circulation 
of Bills of Exchange during the twenty years 1828- 
1847. The only previous attempt that has been 
made to determine statistically the amount of the 
hill currency was by the late Mr. Leatham, a banker 
of Wakefield. Mr. Leatham’s researches took place 
in 1840, and applied to the six or seven years pre- 
ceding that date. The great difficulty in any statis- 
tial inquiry with reference to bills of exchange con- 
sists in the difficulty of obtaining by actual observa- 
tin such an amount of data as will enable us to 
determine accurately the average sum drawn upon 
ach denomination of stamp and the average usance. 
Unless these two fundamental elements of the cal- 
dilation can be determined, the official returns fur- 
tished by the stamp office are of little use. In 
former computations the average sum and average 
wance of each kind of bills have been settled by 
estimate only. Mr. Newmarsh has arrived at greater 
precision. By the assistance of six of the largest 
City bankers, he has been furnished with returns 
compiled from bond fide bills in their possession. 
These returns embrace all the data which are of im- 
portance in the computation, and the number of facts 
which they include is considerable; they contain the 
results of an actual examination of 4,367 bills of ex- 
change, representing a sum of 1,216,8847. With the 
asistance of the data thus obtained, Mr. Newmarsh 
has computed the amount of the bill circulation for 
ach year, 1828-1847, in Great Britain, in England, 
n Lancashire, and in Cheshire. The general result 
§ that the average bill circulation of the twenty 
years 1828-1847, is in England 79,127,000/.; Scot- 
ind 17,380,0002.; Lancashire 10,798,0007. These 
Mounts represent the quantity of bills constantly in 
Greulation at one time. The amount, therefore, of 
billsin circulation in England is at all times four times 
‘sgreat as the amount of Bank of England notes, Mr. 
Newmarsh has also included in his researches the 
infts drawn in Great Britain on foreign countries, 
1 payment of the exports sent from this country. 

isis a branch of the subject now brought into notice 
fr the first time. He has also endeavoured to arrive 
# approximate statistical results with reference to 
the amount of capital habitually employed in the 
London market, and constantly at the command of 
the banking establishments of London and the pro- 
Mnees,and also as to the classes of security upon 
Yhich these funds are advanced. The sections of 

paper which contained the results of these com- 
Mtations may be regarded as among the most in- 
teresting features of the whole, both in novelty and 
tance. Mr. Newmarsh has not confined him- 
elf to merely statistical investigation. He has to es- 
ablish general conclusions as well as to exhibit par- 
teular facts. One of the facts apparently most 
tmpletely established by every part of the investi- 
8 directly at variance with what has hitherto 

the expressed opinion of the highest authorities 
teference to the movements of the Bill Currency. 


vith 


Hitherto it has been regarded as certain that the 
fluctuations in the amount of bills of exchange cor- 
responded very closely with the fluctuations in the 
amount of bank notes:—for example, that more 
bank notes produced more bills of exchange, and 
vice versa. The investigations of Mr. Newmarsh lead 
to a conclusion directly opposed to this. The whole 
of the evidence which he has collected goes to prove 
that between bank notes and bills of exchange there 
is a very slight, ifany, connexion at all; and that the 
causes which govern the bill currency, and lead, for 
example, to its expansion, are not even a period of 
prosperity and an increase of trade,—but the oppo- 
sites of these, viz., seasons of difficulty and distress 
among the commercial classes. For instance, the 
bill circulation of 1847 is the highest in the whole of 
the twenty years. With reference to the Foreign 
Trade of the country, Mr. Newmarsh’s investigations 
—and they are of great extent—lead to the conclu- 
sion that it is quite impossible to arrive at any just 
estimate of the favourable or adverse character of the 
balance of trade, or even of the magnitude of that 
balance, by any calculation founded merely on the 
returns of the Custom House ; and that the only cer- 
tain indications of the posture of international ac- 
counts, are the course of exchange and the influx and 
efflux of bullion. 

The meeting very generally recognized the novelty 
and importance of the views and results laid before 
it by Mr. Newmarsh; and it was determined to 
resume the consideration of the subject at the next 
meeting of the Fellows on the 20th of May. 




























Royat Institution.—The Duke.g£Worthumber- 
land, President, in the chair.—Mr. J. Stenhouse read 
a paper ‘On the Artificial Productions of Organic 
Bases :’—but it is of a character too purely scientific 
for abstract in our columns. 

Mr. Faraday produced a magnet of remarkable 
power, to which he invited attention. This magnet 
was made by Mr. Elias of Haarlem, and presented to 
Mr. Faraday by Mr. Logeman of that city. It 
weighs 0-98 lb. and lifts 26 lb., and its power is not 
diminished on the keeper being forced abruptly from 
the poles, even though this be done many times in 
succession. Mr. Faraday reminded the meeting of 
Haecker’s formula, which fixes the greatest sustain- 
ing power of the best artificial steel magnets at 
10°33 N # (N being the weight of the magnet); and 
he stated that this magnet has twice the power ex- 
pressed by that formula, and that even when a disc 
of letter-paper is interposed between the poles and 
the keeper, it will sustain the weight indicated by 
this formula. Mr. Faraday mentioned that the small 
horseshoe magnet belonging to the Royal Institution 
weighs 7 lb. 14} 0z., and lifts from 40 to 41 lb. (¢. e. 
nearly 10°33 N 4). He concluded by noticing that 
this magnet of Mr. Elias would support its own 
weight at a single pole; and in this property it re- 
sembles the cylindrical bar magnets now made in the 
electro-magnetic helix, and used in the magnetical 
observatories. He suggested that this horseshoe 
magnet of Mr. Elias might probably be charged by 
a similar process. These magnets are manufactured 
in Haarlem at a cheap rate, even when possessing 
great power. 


Royat Acricutturat Socrety oF ENGLAND.— 
Amid the pomps and ceremonials which necessarily 
surround the path and make demands on the time 
of a prince placed as is the Consort of our Queen,— 
the devotion of his thoughts to the practical utilities 
that come less directly in his way offers an example 
well worth holding up to the gentlemen of England, 
—and not to be overlooked in a paper established 
for objects like ours. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert brought with him to this country some of the 
best elements of the German mind,—and has adapted 
them admirably to the objects and circumstances 
which have surrounded him in the country of hisadop- 
tion. Our readers know that the Prince is, of his own 
motion, at the head of a movement to which all the 
nations of the world are freely contributing their 
strength; and if in the vastness of the scheme there 
be proof of a genius for the speculative,—a paper 
sent by his Royal Highness to the recent meeting 
of the Royal Agricultural Society will show how 
eminently practical he can be. The paper was on 
the ‘ Sewage of Towns,’—and was communicated by 
Col. the Hon, Charles Grey. 








“ Col. Grey informed the Council that this impor- 
tant subject had, along with the general interest it 
had lately excited in the public mind, become a 
matter of interest and study to his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, and that he was commanded by his 
Royal Highness to bring before the Council of the 
Society, for their consideration and inquiry, should 
they think the subject worthy of it, what had struck 
his Royal Highness as being a simple plan for effect- 
ing the object in view. Leaving it to more competent 
judges to decide whether the sewage should be used 
asa liquid manure, or solidified, upon which point 
his Royal Highness wished to give no opinion him- 
self, he had confined his consideration to the latter 
mode of application, for two reasons, namely, that in 
the solid form: 1. It could be more easily trans- 
ported. 2. It could be obtained at the least possible 
expense. Col. Grey then proceeded to describe the 
plan proposed by his Royal Highness, which was 
simply this:—to form a tank, witha perforated false 
bottom, upon which a filtering medium should be 
laid; and to admit at one end the sewage into the 
tank, below the false bottom, when, according to the 
principle of water regaining its own level, the sewage 
liquid would rise through the filtering bed to its 
original level in the tank, and, provided the filtering 
medium had been of the proper nature and of suffi- 
cient thickness, it would be thus freed from all 
mechanical impurity, and would pass off into the 
drain, at the other end of the tank, as clean and 
clear as spring water. This simple and effective plan 
was illustrated by drawings, showing the vertical and 
horizontal sections of the tank, and by a neatly con- 
structed model of its external form and internal 
arrangements. It was also clearly shown by these 
sections, how the sewage matter could be let into the 
tank, or shut off, when necessary, in the simplest 
manner, by means of common valves; and with 
what facility such a filtering tank might be applied 
to every existing arrangement of sewers, without 
requiring any alteration in their structure. The 
filtering medium having abstracted from the sewage 
all extraneous matter, would, in all probability, 
become the richest manure, and could, at any time, 
by stopping the supply of sewage, be taken out by a 
common labourer with a shovel, and carted or shipped 
to any place thought most desirable. The solid 
matter, too, held in suspension by the sewage, would 
probably form a very rich deposit at the bottom 
of the tank, of a substance approaching in its quali- 
ties to guano, and could be extracted by removing 
the false bottom, which rested on arches or vertical 
supporters over the sewage below it in the tank, and 
could be easily made to lift up or take out for the 
purpose of such extraction. Two tanks might easily 
be constructed together, so that one might continue 
in operation while the other was being emptied, 
The experiment might be tried at any house-drain 
in town or country; in fact, his Royal Highness had 
himself tried the operation on a smal] scale with ap- 
parent success; and while he thus suggested an im- 
portant and extensive application of the hydrosta- 
tical principle involved in the plan proposed, he 
wished to lay no claim to originality in the adoption 
of that well-known law of fluid bodies by which 
they make an effort, proportionate to their displace- 
ment, to regain their original equilibrium. On that 
principle was founded, as he was well aware, the 
upward-filtering apparatus used by the Thames 
water companies. His Royal Highness’s great object 
was, by the simplest possible means to attain a great 
end; to effect an essential sanitary improvement, and 
at the same time to create a new source of national 
wealth by the very means employed for the removal 
of a deadly nuisance, and the conversion of decom- 
posing matter highly noxious to animal life into the 
most powerful nutriment for vegetation. His Royal 
Highness, too, wished to offer no opinion on the 
details required to complete the plan proposed, or 
on the mode of carrying it out in the most effective 
manner. Supposing it to be right in principle, its 
advantages in an economical point of view could 
only, his Royal Highness conceived, be ascertained 
by practical experience; and it was on that account 
that he wished to submit it to the consideration of 
the Agricultural Society, who might be better able to 
carry out the necessary experiments, It would remain 
to be decided what is chemically or mechanically the 
best and what the cheapest substance for the filter; 
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what the best and cheapest construction of the tank; 
how long the sewage will pass before the filter be- 
comes choked; and how soon the filter could be suf- 
ficient!y saturated to make it profitable as a manure. 
His Royal Highness had used as the filtering 
medium, the following substances :— 

1, Charcoal:—admitted to be the most perfect 
filtering substance for drinking water, retaining effec- 
tually extraneous matters, and well known for its 
singular powers of purification. 2. Gypsum (plaster 
of Paris, or sulphate of lime):—recommended by 
agricultural chemists for fixing ammonia and other 
volatile substances, by the decomposition to which 
it becomes subject when exposed to the action of 
volatile alkali. 3. Clay:—in its burnt state, would 
act mechanically asa filtering bed; and in its unburnt 
state, on account of its aluminous salts, has also 
the property, like gypsum, of fixing ammonia, or of 
decom posing the ammoniacal and other alkaline salts 
present in manure: and in either state would be 
cheaply procured. 

All these substances, his Royal Highness thought, 
would in themselves be highly useful as manures, 





independently of the purpose they would subserve as 
agents for filtration, or for the additional amount of | 
manuring matter they would receive from the sewage 

which they purified. His Royal Highness, however, 

in thus incidentally referring to the substances he 

had himself employed for the filtering medium, was 

well aware how many more of equal, if not superior, | 
value would suggest themselves to others,who, like him- 

self, felt an interest in effecting the important object | 
proposed. As he had given no opinion on the general | 
question of the liquid or solid application of manure, | 
but had merely stated the grounds of preference, in 
a practical sense, of the solid form over the liquid for 
the purposes of the filtering operation under consi- 
deration, his Royal Highness entered into no discus- , 
sion of the amount of manuring matter retained by 

the filter compared with the soluble matter that 

might pass through it along with the water, and 

remain in that liquid in a soluble, colourless and 

transparent form; nor of the value of such filtered 

water for agricultural purposes. He had confined 

his observations to the agricultural value of the 

filtering bed, and the rich deposit obtained in the 

purification of sewers for sanitary purposes.” 
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FINE ARTS 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
Tr is always accompanied by pleasing memories 


of the past that we visit the Exhibitions at this | 


Gallery of what may be truly called an indigenous 
and national school of Art. The shades of the 
venerated masters who first gave life and being to 
that school rise up before us. We think on the 
broad, simple and grand sweep of Girtin,—the 
mountain tarns of Robson, solemn, silent and soli- 
tary,—the rising or setting suns and calm moon- 
lights of Barrett,—and the sturdy and massive 
landscapes of De Wint (the youngest shade of all), 
stalwart, manly and thoroughly English in subject 
asinmanner. We feel that this Institution has 
created for itself a great responsibility. It has 
been admitted both by native and by foreigner to 
be original, and as yet unapproached, in its pecu- 
liar excellencies. It has been the especial exponent 
of the freshness of British landscape scenery,— 
humid, vaporous and showery, yet gleamy, bright 
and sparkling. It is a satisfaction, then, to find 
that the present Exhibition ably emulates its pre- 
decessors in the characteristics of their well-earned 


| and several beauty. 





distinction. Of 380 productions here exhibited,— 


there are many which sustain the reputation of 
former years. 

The most striking work of this year,—and that 
which occupies, as it should, the place of honour, 
—is one which we have already introduced to our 
readers [ante, p. 210]. This is The Hhareem (No. 
147), by Mr. J. F. Lewis. Enjoying a high reputa- 
tion from the illustrations of his Spanish travel and 
studies, Mr. Lewis left England somewhere about 
ten years ago,—and proceeding to Rome, executed 


there the last of his works which until now had | 


been exhibited on these walls,—‘ The Pope blessing 
the People.’ Passing from thence to Egypt, he 
established himself at Cairo ; and since that time 
he has sent nothing to Europe but drawings of a 
slight and unimportant nature, made for the pass- 
ing English traveller. When, therefore, as we 
have said, it was known that he was engaged on 
the work under notice, curiosity and conjecture 
became busy as to the probabilities attaching to 
this new exercise of his art. Our readers already 
know our opinion of the result. This work does 
more than merely sustain the reputation which 
Mr. Lewis had established for himself as an artist of 
original and vigorous power yearly increasing under 
the influence of a fervent love of his art and industry 
unappalled by its difficulties—Seated on a divan 
within that mysterious interior which has long 
been a subject of European curiosity, is a Turkish 
magnate. The scene is realized in its spirit and in 
its minute details,—yet so as to give no offence to 
Western feelings of decorum. Nevertheless, the 
picture is voluptuous—or it would not be true to 
its theme. Near to the master—just aroused from 


| their enjoyment of luxurious repose—are his three 


wives,—each exhibiting distinctive characteristics 
On his left reclines—with her 
head and arms supported by cushions—what seems 
to be the favourite,—large and voluptuous in form, 
and looking on that which has aroused her with a 
proud and indolent disdain. Immediately at his 
feet is a younger beauty—exceedingly graceful and 
seemingly more tender. Kneeling at the feet of 
this last, is the third of the lovely trio :—with 
features of a European cast, intelligent, curious 
and espiégle—the Roxalana of the group. <A half- 


| sleeping child is embedded in the abundant drape- 
| ries which flow around and about these three in 
rich profusion. 
| lency fills in and gives richness to this mass of | 
| Oriental luxury, with its sleepy suggestion; while a | 
beautiful gazelle, with most graceful action, reclines | 


A cat in a similar state of somno- 


at the right elbow of the lordly owner. Words can 


| scarcely do justice to the wealth of effect produced 
| by this combination of materials. 


The incident 
which has carried half life into this scene of in- 
dolence is the arrival of a new slave, seemingly 
of Abyssinian race. She has been brought in by 


an Arab woman, who is seated in the background | 


—and a black and grinning eunuch is unveiling 
her. The figure of the slave is exceedingly fine; 
and the combination of the two, forming the prin- 
cipal dark mass of the picture, and surrounded by 
the sober tones of the background, make a magni- 
ficent group and give grandeur, firmness and repose 
to the whole composition. The expression of the 
slave is also fine,—as she stands with a proud 
and somewhat indignant air before her new master 
and his household. The composition is completed 
by a black boy on the right, bearing a hookha— 
whose figure is connected with the last described 
group by another gazelle standing on the ground 
between them. In the background of this part 


of the subject two figures are entering — one | 
a female, bearing refreshments on a_ covered | 


salver. The sun rays stream directly on her face, 
—and her eyes are half closed as a defence. A 
female attendant—black also—forms the apex of 
the recumbent group, with a broad smile that ex- 
hibits her brilliant teeth and a leer at the new 
comer which seems to contemn her pride and con- 
fusion. The apartment in which this scene is ex- 
hibited is plain; the walls being white, with beams 
and supports of dark wood. The only objects 
within it on which the riches and taste of the 
owner have been lavished are the windows—one of 
which possesses a gorgeous enrichment of coloured 
glass—and the exquisitely designed and elaborated 
reticulations of lattice work by which they are 


| covered to protect the room from the direct 
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the sun. Perhaps the most remarkable neni 
the conduct of the whole work is, the almost min. 
culous perfection with which this background ; 
designed and completed. No interior of Neefs “a 
Steenwyk surpasses the skill with which it rd 
wrought. The variety of delicate tones and ting 
spread over and ramifying all its parts—i, , 
marvel. One of the defects in the former works of 
Mr. Lewis was a certain husky darknessand Opacity 
the consequence of his imperfect management of 
the ‘‘body colour” which he has always used in 
great profusion. No such defect is found here — 
though the drawing is for the most part made 
of light and silvery grey tones, all is solidly trags. 
parent and harmonious in effect. The next great 
advance here shown by the artist is in the 
and freedom of line which pervade the figures. 
another quality in which he was heretofore wantin 
The great quality of the work is, the refined taste 
which has designed and supervised its every part, 
In colour, in composition, in grace, in “moye. 
ment,” all is chaste and delicate; while the ger. 
pulous and unsparing consideration and labour 
which have been everywhere bestowed are beyond 
praise. The picture has its faults, notwithstandi . 
At first sight there is an unsteadiness of effect, and 
it requires time to feel the ‘‘ motivo” of the com. 
position. This is caused by some discords in the 
“keeping.” The cushion against which the head of 
the principal femaleis reclining makes a disagreeable 
form, harsh and angular, and with its shadow comi 
too forward in effect. Indeed, such is its disgor. 
dant character that it is almost the first thing we 
see in the picture. On the contrary, that which 
should tell most forcibly in this portion of the 
work—namely, the figure of the gentleman of the 








party—is weak, and sinks into the group. Mor 
force of shadow here would give firmness and con- 
sistency to the whole mass. Acknowledging the 
connecting value in composition of the gazelle on 


| the right,—we think the attitude ill chosen, stiff 


and unyielding :—-and we have our doubts about 
the drawing. There is a want of solidity and 
completion about the upper part of the drapery— 
otherwise very beautifully and gracefully cast— 
which encircles the newly arrived slave: and we 
think it unfortunate that both the feet of the boy 
who carries the hookha should be covered,—a 
the fact gives the appearance of their having 
been hidden to avoid a difficulty. Add to these 
drawbacks, that the head of this boy is not wel 
relieved from the shadow behind it, owing, as we 
think, to the ornamented glass tube passing over 
the dividing outline,~and we have summed up al 
the obvious defects of the picture :—unless we add 
as one, the somewhat equivocal direction given to 
the gentleman’s look. It seems doubtful whether 
it rests on the new comeror on an insect on the wall 
—On the whole, however, we look on this drawing 
as one of the most remarkable productions of this 
age of English Art,—and in all probability cale 
lated to open up a new field for emulation. There 
are qualities in it peculiar to the material, and 
which we do not think could be produced by any 
other known. 

From this remarkable production, we tum t 
the pictures of Mr. David Cox. In his long and 
persevering career, Mr. Cox has adopted a great 
variety of styles spread over as great a variety af 
subjects. The true pupil of Nature whether i 
wild pastoral mountains, in rural villages, by the 
sea shore, or on cultivated terrace and “pl ed 
alley,”-——his works are ever true, fresh, and beat: 
tiful. Nor does he bring to these subjects a mere 
unselective and accidental choice. Through his 
thorough knowledge of the principles of his art 
and a highly poetical organization, his mountall 
scenery is often vast, solemn, and sublime,—hs 
rural scenes have a genial and home feeling, 
there is in his more artificial subjects an elegance 
which testifies to a graceful and cultivated un 
derstanding.—In the present Exhibition, tg* 
ther with the usual supply of small drawings, 
he has several large works of more than us 
thought, power and fervour. That which strikes 
us as having most conspicuously the charm & 
present fluent and natural style is, Summer (24). 

| With few materials, there are a grace and feliell 
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=~ tment in this drawing peculiarly the artist’s 
It represents a hayfield, with four or five 

oo ares—chiefly females—tossing about the hay, 
d a refreshing breeze. Though a large work, 
aet a look as if it might have been produced in 
. hours—on the spot. A man mounted on one 
= and leading another is passing across the 


field, —the farther side of which bounds the horizon. 


follows :—and these are all the incidents of 
the scene. The clouds are light and broken, in- 
dicating one of those days of summer which though 
overcast are dry,—and which, with a fresh breeze, 
gre best for the hay harvest. The sense of move- 
ment pervades every object. The hay, the dresses 
of the women, the tails and manes of the horses, 
the shaggy coat of the sheep-dog, and the wild 
shrubs in the foreground all feel the breeze. 
This work is rivalled—in the opinion of some 
gill be surpassed—by Changing the Pasture (35). 
A shepherd has just passed a flock of sheep into 
yew feeding ground ; and they are spreading over 
the downs,—forming that always graceful mass in 
which they unerringly dispose themselves. Send- 
ing his dog after them, the shepherd is about to 
dose the gate. Whether we look at the undulating 
hilly form of the field on the right,—the rich woods 
on the left, leading the eye to an expansive dis- 
tance which bounds the scene,—or the broken and 
yari-coloured foreground,—all is true and in its 

The rolling, low, but light clouds move on 
under those of higherstrata with atmosphericcharm. 
—Another and perhaps the most deeply considered 
ofthese works is, A Welsh Funeral, Bettws-y-Coed, 
North Wales (212). A funeral crowd of mourners 
ae disappearing along a road bordered by stone 
walls leading to a rude church, embosomed in 
massy trees, at the foot ofa high picturesque range 
of rocky mountains. From the summit of these 
finely drawn and variously tinted peaks the mist 
is rolling, leaving the more distant portion of the 
range relieved against the broken and gleamy sky 
ina solemn tone of grandeur. The scene is full of 
the mournful sentiment of the incident which lends 
itaname. There are some other large and many 
gall drawings here which equally witness to Mr. 
Cox's power. Amongst them, two are remarkably 
beautiful :—A Farm at Bettws-y-Coed, North Wales 
(256),—and Near Pandy Mill, North Wales (366). 
Both have a fine solemnity and grandeur of 
tone. 

Few artists of the British School deserve the 
prise of originality of genius more than Mr. 
Cattermole. With a mind teeming with romance, 
he possesses all the merely artistical qualifica- 
tions of fine composition, colour, and light and 
thade, — together with a well-stored retentive 
memory for individualities and great mastery of 
hand. He does not, however, exhibit himself in 
great force in this year’s collection. He has con- 
tibuted only small drawings, and those in his 

test manner. We have reason to believe that 
ths is attributable to his having of late years de- 
wted his energies—rather late in life—to the study 
oil painting. But whatever comes from his hand, 
however trivial, has the charm of mastery; and 
examples are no exception. One drawing of 
asubject that we have seen more than once treated 
byhim before, a Scene with Macheth and the Mur- 
deers of Banquo (318), is the most important and 
pwerful of his present contributions. Here there 
#an entirely new reading—at least so far as 
peture is concerned—in the introduction of the 
Witches partially hidden behind the throne, one of 
¥hom is reaching forward and squeezing venom 
‘the throat of a serpent which coils round her 
am into a cup standing on a salver by the side of 
ing. This introduction is a poetical licence, 
ofa kind which, however allowable it may be here, 
cur readers may remember that we have had occa- 
§n torebuke on the stage. There are three other 
mbjects in one frame from the same play (294). 
first contains Macbeth and Banquo on the 
» With the witches making ‘‘ themselves air.” 
the mingled mass of confused drapery in which 

Weird sisters are involved as they rise from the 
found gives to them a fine air of mysticism. The 
*oond is the Murder of Duncan. Macbeth, with 
on the bed, is starting round at the noise 


A dog 


distance. 
Macbeth horror struck at the ghastly procession 
closing with ‘‘blood-boltered Banquo.” The 
whole are fraught with the supernatural poetry of 
the original. There are also two frames contain- 
ing each three small drawings by the same artist, 
showing the history of a quarrel between two 
knights of ‘‘the olden time.” In one frame, the 
first represents The Offence,—the second The Chal- 
lenge,—the third The Sword (285); in the other 
the first gives The Departure,—the second The 
Combat,—the third The Issue (299). In the first 
(of the first frame) one of the knights has retired 
some distance from and is looking back on the 
castle, brooding over his revenge for ‘‘ the offence.” 
In the second, armed cap-d-me, he has disturbed 
a scene of banqueting within to challenge his 
wronger,—and a young female sinking on the 
shoulder of the host, her father, suggests the cause 
of affront. In the third, the challenged is in the 
armoury, the armourer presenting to him a sword 
and apparently expatiating on its previous achieve- 
ments. The first in the other frame represents 
the young knight leaving the castle for the com- 
bat, armed and mounted :—the retainers with 
various expressions of doubt or sorrow ranged on 
either side the gate. In the second, is presented 
the scene of strife. In a retired glade, each 
attended by only his squire and a monk to shrive 
the fallen, their lances shivered, but yet mounted, 
—the combatants are fighting desperately, hand to 
hand. ‘ Last scene of all,” the third shows one 
warrior dead on the ground, mourned over by his 
faithful attendant; and a little way removed, in 
the garb of a page, is a figure with hidden face 
that suggests the idea of a young female in dis- 
guise. In the distance is a group bearing away 
the body of the wounded or dying rival. The 
whole presents a charming series, full of the 
picturesque poetry of the period. Mr. Catter- 
mole’s other drawings are, a Scene from Woodstock ; 
Sir Henry Lee and his Daughter joining in the 
Church Service at the Keeper’s Lodge (330)—differ- 
ing from the rest, especially in its beautiful silvery 
tone of colour; a Sketch (344),—a Venetian scene, 
like Bonington, with richly-coloured figures tell- 
ing against a light grey distance, very spirited ; 
and Interior, with Monks Reading (377),—a very 
fine composition, though slightly treated — but, 
on the whole, a little more artificial in tone and 
colour than the rest. The execution of this last is 
exceedingly vigorous and masterly. 

Of four drawings contributed by Mr. F. W. Top- 
ham, and which sustain his reputation— though 
we could wish to see a little more individuality of 
detail in his heads—the most important in size, 
and in every way the most completely studied 
and carried out, is Highland Pastime (31). A kilted 
piper is playing vigorously to a dancing couple 
near one or two Highland bothies on the border of 
a lake, with mountains in the distance. A woman 
with her distaff and three or four other figures are 
looking on at the merry scene. The male dancer 
is admirably drawn, and with a precision of touch 
and handling which is wanting in Mr. Topham’s 
general manner. The accessories are all in har- 
mony,—and convey the sense of reality and local 
truth, although very broadly and massively treated, 
and with an entire disregard to minute detail. We 
think the artist carries this feeling a little too far, 
and becomes occasionally somewhat too loose and 
vague :—a fault, however, with which the present 
drawing can scarcely be said to be chargeable. 
Home (125) and The Return (130) suggest a little 
story of a pleasing sentiment. In the latter an old 
Highland soldier just returned into his native glen 
has almost grown out of the recollection of his 
daughter ; who receives him with an expression of 
doubtful recognition,—and who with her mother, 
now just emerging from the cottage, were the 
quiet inmates of the ‘“‘ Home” of the other drawing. 
His faithful dog is just beginning to recognize him. 
The fourth and last of this artist’s works—which is 
more than usually sharp in execution and bright 
in colour—is Highland Interior (298); an infant 
offering to its delighted mother a taste of its food. 
It is very sweet and pleasing in domestic sentiment. 
Mr. Topham’s style—characterized by breadth of 





































































by the uneasy-sleeping guards, seen in the 


The third ‘is the Incantation Scene bon 


nerism ; but there is always a pleasing harmony 
of tone and colour in his works. 
WESTMINSTER HALL AND OPEN ROOFS. 

THE tone of Mr. E. L. Garbett’s letter in last 
week’s Atheneum is of so ungenial a kind, that it 
is with some little hesitation I venture to put 
forth a few remarks in reply. He is evidently 
strongly prejudiced to his side of the question, and 
perfectly satisfied that he knows a vast deal more 
than the rest of us on the subject. 

I think it will be admitted by many that there 
are several finer examples of open timber roofing 
to be found than that at Westminster Hall; but 
that it is per se bad and unappropriate any one 
who has dispassionately studied the subject will, E 
am convinced, flatly deny. Let us, however, ex- 
amine Mr. E. L. Garbett’s arguments against it, and 
see what they are worth. He commences by quoting 
the late Mr. Bartholomew. No one will deny that 
this gentleman was a thoroughly practical man, 
and an excellent authority in all matters connected 
with construction ; but few I think will admit that 
his ‘ Practical Architecture’ isan authority in matters 
of beauty and taste. Mr. E. L. Garbett, however, 
does not quote him fairly. If he turns to chapter 
50 he will find that the construction and trussing 
of roofs is asserted to be ‘‘ beautiful, simple, and 
on highly scientific principles.” But perhaps Mr. 
E. L. Garbett will say that this is in reference to 
tie beam roofs. True, it is so; but are not many 
perpendicular roofs constructed on the tie beam 
principle ’—as at Outwell in Norfolk,—St. Martin’s, 
Leicester,—St. Mary’s, Devizes,—and many more 
that I could name. Besides which, I could easily 
show by the assistance of a few diagrams that it is 
possible to construct the hammer beam and other 
trussed roofs on the principle of the tie beam. 
Again, it is possible that even without a tie beam 
timber roofs may be so constructed as to stand for 
ages without thrusting out the walls below, (this 
is generally the great objection that is urged 
against them). For instance, in a church lately 
placed in my hands for restoration—viz. St. Peter's 
Mancroft, Norwich,—there is a very beautiful ex- 
ample of perpendicular roofing, (given in the last 
edition of Rickman). This has stood for upwards 
of three centuries, and yet I question very much 
whether the walls have swerved the tenth of an 
inch from the upright. 

Mr. E. L. Garbett’s second authority strangely 
begins thus :—‘‘ Westminster Hall exhibits a spe- 
cimen of the false taste of Norman roofs/!” This 
is a sad exposure of Dr. Robison’s ignorance of 
Gothic, or as Mr. Garbett quaintly calls it “‘Com- 
pressile” architecture. This, mark you, is ‘the 
man who though not an architect knew two things 
which many called by that name never learned— 
viz., first, what architecture is, and secondly, what 
Gothic architecture is :”’—yet he calls a pure per- 
pendicular roof Norman! The Doctor, however, 
goes on to say that the “‘ essential parts” are “‘very 
properly disposed ;”—and again he says, a little 
further on, ‘‘ the structure of a roof may therefore 
be exhibited with propriety, and made an orna- 
mental feature.”—Surely Mr. Garbett’s own au- 
thority condemns him. 

The next paragraph contains a very curious 
assertion :—‘‘ They never tried it (open roofing) 
but during the decline of their system, and then I 
believe only in this country.”—This is no slip of 
the pen, for the writer again alludes to it in his 
fifth “‘ reason,” when he says stone vaulting “is 
consonant to the taste of all past nations and 
classes except the Tudor barn builders.” Mr. Gar- 
bett is evidently ignorant that Polebrook, Raunds, 
Kiddington, Gifford, and fifty other examples of 
decorated timber roofing still remain,—and that 
even portions of early English and Norman are 
occasionally to be found. Mr. Rickman says :— 
‘«The Norman wooden roof was often open to the 
actual frame timbers, as we see still remains to this 
day,—as at Rochester and Winchester.”* Yet 
Mr. Garbett asserts ‘‘ that they never tried it but 
during the decline of their system.” 

Let us look for a moment at Mr. Garbett’s 
‘<twelve reasons,” and see what they are worth.— 
No. 1. ‘It (stone vaulting) renders the adoption 








manner—sometimes verges a little towards man- 








* Since destroyed. 
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of Gothic work ible instead of its mimicry.” 
This is a little side dive into the question so often 
of late mooted in your contemporary the Builder, 
—-and is certainly worthy of his special atten- 
tion. Here is the problem solved ; and the ques- 
tion ‘‘ Are architects to copy?” need never again 
be put. Only adopt stone vaulting, and every 
architect will at once be able to design original 
doorways, windows, towers, piers, buttresses, &c. ! 
—Reason No. 2. “It 1 to geometric and 
beautiful (because thought-exacting and trouble- 
giving) varieties of plan.” This is rather vaguely 

ut. Does the writer mean variety in plan of build- 
ing or of roof? If the former, I should like to know 
how vaulting would influence the arrangement of 
a building :—if the latter, the variety is not more 
easy to obtain in stone-work than in wood-work. 
Reason No. 3. “ By requiring knowledge and skill, 
it shuts out ignorant professors.” I unhesitatingly 
assert that the proper construction of wood roofing 
is equally as difficult as the present mode of vault- 
ing with stone. Reason No. 4 states that it ren- 
ders a building nearly fireproof :—and this I readily 
admit. Reason No. 5. ‘It gives without paint a 
ceiling at least as light coloured as the walls, which 
is consonant to the taste of all past nations and 
classes except the Tudor barn-builders.” This I 
fancy I have already proved to be untrue.—No. 6. 
** For the same reason it renders less window sur- 
face necessary by day and less artificial lighting by 
night.” Mr. Garbett evidently when he wrote 
this was thinking of the window tax,—otherwise 
what is the advantage of small ‘‘ window surface” ? 
or does he think that a building without windows 
would be the perfection of beauty?—No. 7. ‘It 
greatly impedes the passage of heat from within or 
without.” Whether this is altogether an advan- 
tage is rather questionable.—No. 8. ‘It alone 
renders efficient ventilation possible, as I could 
easily show.” This is another rather vague asser- 
tion,—one to which I fear Dr. Reid would not 
subscribe.—No. 9. “‘ It keeps off the dust from the 
roof, and harbours none itself.” A glance at Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel will not bear out this asser- 
tion.— No. 10. ‘It has boldness of light and 
shade ; which no depth of relief can possibly pro- 
duce in a structure situated above the tops of the 


windows, especially if of a dark colour.” If depth | 


does not produce boldness of light and shade, most 


of us have yet to learn the first principles of pro- | 
ducing effect :—whether it is above the windows or 


not matters but little, owing to the reflected light 


that must necessarily be in every room large or | 


small.— No. 11. ‘‘It keeps out external noise.” 
The exact amount of sound that penetrates the 
roof of Westminster Hall I cannot say ; but com- 
mon sense would lead me to believe that all noise 
finds its way through windows, doors, and other 
openings, and not through brick walls or 7b. lead. 
—The last reason set forth is—‘‘It is found to 
enable a large assembly to hear the same speaker.” 

is again is questionable. The re-vibration that 
takes place in a vaulted building is generally so 
great that a confused and indistinct murmur is the 
result, rendering it perfectly impracticable to dis- 
yer a word that is said. 

n conclusion, I would add that I readily admit 
that stone vaulting is very fine, and capable of 
being made as beautiful as any open timber roof- 
ing :—but this is no reason why the latter should 
be banished and discarded for ever from use. 

R. M. Puipson. 

{*,* It was right that an opportunity should be 
afforded for some one in the profession to answer 
Mr. Garbett—whose challenge to “all and every” 
was certainly somewhat cavalier. But we cannot 
continue the discussion in our columns. The 
Builder or the Architect furnishes, either of them, a 
more appropriate arena for this professional battle. 
—We may mention, for ourselves, however, that 
Mr. Welby Pugin is a champion against the cause 
which Mr. Garbett maintains. The former speaks 
of the roof of Westminster Hall in the most enco- 
miastic terms. } 





Fine-Art Gossrr.—A third dramatic perform- 
ance is about to take place by the same body of 
amateurs who on two former occasions contributed 
their services of the same kind in aid of the funds 


of the “ Artists’ General Benevolent Institution.” 
These funds are collected for the relief of all artists 
in distress, their widows and orphans,—the fact of 
the distress forming the qualification which entitles 
to the immediate exercise of the Society’s bene- 
volence. Unhappily, the claimants are sufficiently 
numerous to make every worthy effort by which 
its funds can be recruited an object of importance 
in the profession and of interest to those who desire 
to promote it.—The pieces selected for the per- 
formance are, ‘The Rent Day’ and ‘The Poor 
Gentleman.’ 

The new building for St. Martin’s Northern 
Schools, in Broker’s Row, Long Acre, will no 
doubt take many by surprise,—it has risen up so 
quietly. No promise has been made in its behalf 
by newspaper trumpeting. To some the sur- 
prise will be an agreeable one,—as it has been to 
ourselves :— others the building will scandalize 
by its singularity. It will incur the reproach of 
running counter to all precedent and to every 
style practised by us; since it answers to the name 
of neither Norman, Gothic, Elizabethan, Roman, 
Italian, nor Renaissance,—but exhibits a free ap- 
plication of forms and elements derived from 
various styles and fused together very artistically. 
There is nothing in it borrowed or otherwise trans- 
ferred from the usual secundum-artem exemplars 





and authorities. The design is entirely Mr. J. W. 
Wild’s own ; and it is moreover not at all indebted 
j to either material or ornament,—the former being 
| merely red brick (of a superior kind, indeed) with- 
out any intermixture of stone to relieve it, except- 

ing just the pillars of the low open colonnade 
| above,—the other consisting only in a very few 
simple architectural mouldings. There is, in fact, 
searcely anything to speak of or describe in this edi- 
| fice ; nevertheless, there is in it far more of striking 
| physiognomy and effect than we are accustomed 
| to meet with in buildings of much greater preten- 
| sion, and which possess the advantage—or, as it 
| sometimesturns out, the disadvantage—of ornament 
| bestowed on them. The open colonnade above 
| mentioned at the top of the building deserves 

notice as marking an admirable instance of con- 

trivance for obtaining large advantages out of small 
| resources. In London, the playground to the 
parish school is commonly the street, with all its 
liabilities to material accident and moral contami- 
nation. Now, Mr. Wild out of the confined plot of 
ground at his disposal has got a private playground 
of his own for the scholars for whom he had to 
contrive. The upper floor is wholly appropriated 
to the purpose; and there, lifted above the pollu- 
tions and jostlings below, the parish children may 
add the benefits of air and exercise to the benefits 
of education provided for them down stairs.—What 
is to be regretted is, that Mr. Wild’s building 
was not erected at the corner adjoining Endell 
Street ; because there it would have shown itself 
very conspicuously,—whereas, now it will be com- 
paratively shut out from notice when the houses 
at that corner come to be built. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


_ PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The Subscribers and the Pub- 
lic are respectfully informed the FIFTH CONCERT will take 
lace at the Hanover Square Rooms,on MONDAY EVENING, 
lay 6. Programme: Sinfonia, No. 8 (Beethoven), Quartett, Messrs. 
Blagrove, Sainton, Hill and Lucas. Concerto in C minor, Piano- 
forte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper (Mozart). Overture (M8.), * The Tempest,’ 
J. Henry Griesbach.* The First Walpurgis ie (Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy).— Vocal] Performers: Miss M. Williams, Mr. Benson, 
Mr. H. Phillips, and chorus. Conductor, Mr. Costa.—Single Tickets 
(with Reserved Seat), 11. 1s.; Double Tickets (ditto), 11. 10s.; Triple 
Tickets (ditto), 2. 58.—to be obtained of Messrs. Addison, 210, 
Regent Street. 


CuamMBER Concerts.— With regard to the second 
meeting of the Beethoven Quartett Society, we need 
only say that Mr. W. S, Bennett was the pianist,— 
and that the second Razumouffsky Quartett, as given, 
was worth the price of the entire subscription to all 
such as relish the finest performance of the finest 
music. Yet this is the year of all years when the 
Philharmonic Directors, with a perversity which is 
almost sublime in its senility, choose to inflict on the 
subscribers to their grand orchestral concerts cham- 
ber music now abundantly to be heard far better 
given, in localities expressly adapted to it;—a 
| Quartett, we perceive, being selected to deter many 
from their concert on Monday next. Of this folly 








we shall have more to say.—Mr, 
Matinée was held on Thursday. 


Ontorads sea 





Her Masesty’s THEATRE.— What has 
Ricei’s ‘ Prigione d’Edimburgo"?— What of Lan” 
‘ Burgomastro di Saardam’?__What of Auber's ‘ 
Domino Nero’?—In place of any such novel 
constant asa martyr to the pernicious star-sy; 
Mr. Lumley has been giving a round of _ 
out operas because he wishes to make “a hit” With 
the voice of Signor Baucarde. This we believe 
might be done till we heard the new tenor 
account of whom coming after the panegyrics of the 
rapturists will cut but a poor figure. Signor Bay, 
carde possesses a sweet, genial, southern voice, extey, 
sive in compass, delivered with great ease, but with, 
certain languor and sentimentality in its tones which 
we are disposed to ascribe to partial developement, 
Till power and brilliancy can be added, Signor Bay. 
carde is naturally only better than Signor Gardog 
by a note or two—without Signor Gardoni's elegance 
of stage presence or experience as a singer; and hence 
if Signor Gardoni is to return, we cannot conceiyy 
what manner of special occupation is to be found fy 
either. In the ‘Linda,’ Mdlle. Ida Bertrand mag 
her débu? as Pierotto. This lady is not so muchg 
contralto as a mezzo-soprano, who avoids the |oy 
notes of her part and sings steadily though some 
what heavily. Inasmuch as Madame Sontag jg of 
consequence to Her Majesty's Theatre, the manag, 
ment should refrain from over-working her. A little 
more, and the hint may be given too late. 




















Royat Iratian Opera.—Rarely if ever has Lon- 
don been more competently tenored than now. The 
prime donne must look out lest the balance of power 
be disturbed. — Not overlooking Mr. Lumley 
array, the new cast of ‘La Donna’ gave us §j 
Mario for the disguised King and Signor Tamberlk 
for the Roderick. The former is this year singing 
like one determined to keep his throne let tenors be 
ever so many and Tamberliks ever so brilliant and 
passionate. In an interpolated scena from Paciniy 
‘ Amazilia’ Signor Mario works all manner of falsely 
wonders: which amazing feats we never admired in 
Rubini, and have not as yet learned to relish. But 
beautifully and gracefully impassioned was the can 
tabile which opened the aria,—given with such a 
union of charm and fervour as makes the beau idéd 
of tenor-singing in sentimental music. Signor Tam 
berlik’s Roderick is the best we have ever seen; and 
his delivery of the cabaletta ‘ Sorte secondami,’ intro 
duced from ‘ Zelmira,’ is a lesson in its power and 
spirit. His recitative is noble,—belonging to the 
grand school of Pasta and Duprez. Mille. de 
Meéric’s Malcolm is fair,—not more. No study 
possibly will ever give her tones the rich sweetnes 
of Mdlle. Alboni’s. Her voice is at present stiff, but 
it will repay as well as require assiduous and unre 
mitting practice. She has gained in style and it 
confidence since last year.—‘ Les Huguenots’ ws 
produced on Thursday, with Herr Formes as Mared. 

Drury Lane.—The tragedy of ‘ Antigone’ wa 
reproduced on Wednesday at this theatre—in emt: 
lation of its performance at Covent Garden a few 
years back. The impersonations by Mr. Var 
denhoff and his daughter of the tyrant and the 
heroine were distinguished by their old excellence 
The classical severity of the style of these artist 
accords with the subject. On the whole, ¥ 
think that Miss Vandenhoff not only sustains he 
previous reputation in the part of the heroine 
but has improved. The statuesque propriety 
her attitudes, the measured graces of her elocutioy, 
the harmonious intonations with which she accom 
panied the music, and the occasional sweetness of the 
more emotional phrases, were all admirable. Mer 
delssohn’s music was sung by the chorus of the Italie 
Opera; which, though still unsatisfactory, was if 
bably as good as the management had the means 
commanding. The representation was quite gut 
cessful. 


the occasiot 


Princess’s THEATRE.—Having, on the ocr 
of his first essay [Athen. No. 1055], credited Signet 
Schira with power to improve, we were disappom™ 
at finding his second opera, ‘ The Orphan of Gener 
inferior to his‘ Mina.’ The new work contains sos 
or no melody, as distinguished from phrases 
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which are every one’s property,—no advance in its 


estral treatment ;—and the only piece possessing 
certain individuality is the effective unaccompanied 
in the first finale, which, though very diffi- 

cult, was well executed. In truth, the production is 
to have been passed over in silence had not 
the audience resolved otherwise. More brilliantly 
received a new ‘ Barbiere’ could not have been. : So 
ag—and wherever—such welcomes are possible 

ch music, there is no chance for English—or 
for any—opera. Trash cannot be accepted as though 
it were treasure, without harm all round: and such 
‘n as our open protest may give to Signor Schira is 
vpargesble on his friends and the public,—not on 
aoyill-will of ours. Of the libretto—an arrangement of 
an old melo-drama, ‘ Thérése,’ happily laid aside for 
many years past—we decline speaking. Miss Pyne 
sang with great steadiness, finish, and volubility. Her 
yoice more than once sounded tiyed;—but how can 
it be otherwise after having sung six nights a week 
for four months? The other principal vocalists 
yere Mr. Allen, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Latter. The last 


to su 


tleman articulates so clearly as to make it worth | 


his while to nourish his limited voice with a view to 
bajo occupation. Let us hope that he or any one 
ese thus “ plotting’® comicality may find better occu- 
pation than the aria with which Mr. Wynn favoured 
us,—in which Cremorne familiarities were set to 
fade Italian phrases. Yet this, too, got its rapturous 
encore. 


Svrrey.—A new three-act drama, under the | 


tile of ‘The Fugitive, or Duty and Honour,’ was 


produced on Monday at this theatre, with marked | 


gecess. The plot of this piece is not unlike that of 


‘The Wife’s Secret;’ but the comic preponderates | 


over the tragic interest in the developement of the one 
before us. It turns on the secret protection afforded, 


inthe Highlands, by Lady Catherine Forbes (Madame | 
Ponisi) to Prince Charles Edward (Mr. Shepherd)— | 
and the consequent doubts occasioned in the mind of | 


her husband, the English King’s Commissioner, Sir 


Duncan Forbes (Mr. Creswick), who detects their | 
interviews. The lady is called on for all the re- | 


sources of her wit; and with ingenuity resembling that 


dan Italian wife, contrives to turn the tables on her | 
husband. His jealousy she meets with an affected | 


jealousy of her own,—till overwhelmed by the strong 
apparent proofs of her guilt. After a series of 
involvements at once interesting and amusing, the 
fugitive is placed in such a position as to be com- 
gelled to consult his honour rather than his safety. 
Having left the “ damning proof” of his sword in the 
lady's chamber at the moment of escaping through 


her means —he is driven by his chivalric feeling | 
to return, and explain the circumstances to the | 


maddened husband, at the risk of almost certain de- 
struction to himself. After a struggle, Sir Duncan 
determines on sacrificing his gratitude as a man to 


his duty as a magistrate. He is on the point of | 


giving up the preserver, now of his peace—and 
formerly, it appears, of his life—when the latter is 
rescued bya party of highlanders who have mastered 
the Duke of Cumberland’s troops. Of course, the 
missioner has to yield—gladly, it may be sup- 
poed—to the physical force which thus opportunely 
taves him from the remorse of atoo stern duty. The 
teeond act of this very pleasing drama had extra- 
ordinary success; and the whole is highly creditable 
tits author, Mr. Moreno. On the first night, when 
We saw it, it wanted some little curtailment to relieve 
it from certain crudenesses which marred a piece 
™ the whole of most artificial and skilful con- 
n.—The part of Sir Duncan Forbes was 
tendered with much point and force by Mr. Cres- 
"ck; who in such characters displays a greater 
Tanety of talent than in his more severe assumptions. 
demands made on Madame Ponisi’s energies by 
¢ situations in which Lady Catherine is placed 
Were well suited to the powers of this clever and 
@ceful actress, Miss Laporte, as a pert attendant, 
"us exactly suited with a part. 
 evening’s amusements were wound up with 
yamatization of the tale of ‘Lizzie Leigh’ from 
Dickens's Household Words. The piece was in 
acts; and one more revolting we have not seen 
Presented on the stage since the worst times of the 
Y drama. The story, very clever and touching, 
Jet some sickliness of sentiment and questionable 


morality in its original place; but its incidents are 
wholly unfitted for presentation on the stage. e 
hope to see no more catering to a vitiated taste 
like this in a now professing haunt of the legitimate 
drama. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gosstp.—At the next 
meeting of the Musical Union Mendelssohn’s post- 
| humous Quartett in F minor is to be performed, for 
the first time in public,—Herr Ernst being the leader. 
| The attention of all who appreciate the very highest 
order of chamber-music can hardly be too earnestly 
| directed to this Quartett. When it shall have been 
| produced, there will be left to be heard only a new 
| Quintett for stringed instruments as completing the 
| writer's chamber compositions. It is rumoured that 
| Mrs. Anderson intends to bring forward Mendel- 
| ssohn’s choral music to ‘ CEdipus’at her benefit concert. 
| This, and a short finale from * Loreley,’ which is com- 
| plete, will close the list of his theatrical music—unless 
|‘ The Wedding of Camacho,’ a work of his boyhood, 
should be revived. Beside these, there remain still 
| a Psalm in G minor, if not more Psalms,—a slight 
| showy Overture, with which we heard Liszt serenaded 
at Mayence by the bands of the regiments at Cassel, 
—and some scattered pianoforte compositions—to be 
| produced, 
Within the last few days new lights have been 
thrown on the reign of Queen Elizabeth and the 
secret history of Shakspeare, at the Opéra Comique 
| of Paris:—where ‘The Summer Night's Dream,’ 
written by MM. Rosier and Leuven and set by M. 
Thomas, has just been produced. In this “ marvellous 
piece’’ we learn that Queen Bess was in love with 
the Poet,—and that Sir John Falstaff was one of her 
subjects. The French dramatists, we fear, have con- 
founded Oriana with Mistress Page; and making 
of her a “ Merry Wife of Windsor,” have turned 
Anne Hathaway’s husband into another Master 
Fenton. M. Coudere was the Poet. The music to 
this funny book is described as clever.—Shall we 
next have a ballet in which Swift shall be privately 
married—not to Stella—but to Mrs. Morley? 

Our prophecies with regard to Mdlle. Alboni’s 
ambitions are to be realized: the lady being about 
(as Pasta used to announce it) to “ attempt” the part 
of Fides at the Grand Opéra of Paris, during the 
absence of Madame Viardot.—Mdlle. Angri, we 
perceive, is announced for the last six Wednesday 
Concerts of the season. 

We must now turn to our correspondents. A lively 
letter from an eye-witness, describing Madame V iardot- 
Garcia’s warm reception at Berlin, gives a trait or two 
from which peradventure even persons not pretend- 
ing to clairvoyance might deduce good reason 
why operatic composers thrive so queerly in Ger- 
many :—why, for instance, a Marschner can be 
forgotten while a Flotow is followed from Kiel 
to Cilli—“ Herr Tichatschek, who sang with Ma- 
dame Viardot in ‘Les Huguenots,’ was excellent,” 
says our informant, “ but not valued by these curious 
| Berlin folk. They are so cold!—I had fancied 
that the Germans were naturally people of taste in 
| regard to music;—however, I find them applauding 
|a man who knocks his heels in the air with more 
| warmth than they bestow on the tenor.”—Yet we 
dare say that some early post will bring us the 
history of M. Meyerbeer’s coronation on the stage 
| as composer of ‘ Le Prophéte,’ with the list of those 
“who walked in the procession!” Verily, the Von 
Raumers and other such high-flown tourists—in 
the face of our London shop-keepers, and what 
they have effected in the establishment of grand 
musical performances—in the face of our Royal 
Italian Opera, to support which Government pays 


cases of home-rapture better apportioned than the 
above and others which we have lately chronicled, 
to refrain from again sneering at our wretched taste 
in England.—Apropos of Teutonic enthusiasm, an- 
other contributor begs us to inquire what has been done 
in Leipsic, or in any part of Germany, with regard 
to the Mendelssohn Scholarships which were to be 
founded in Leipsic? The English (or, “to speak 
by the card,” Mdlle. Lind’s) contribution, is, we 
believe, lying in the bank awaiting some reciprocal 
manifestation from the other side of the water. 

A third correspondent, confirming our last week's 








ing — wi ill t an bring forward | : ; 
pes. “potent nig Sarde shee Bese 5 Peto cern a rumour that the Olympic Theatre may pos- 


| sibly fall into the hands of Mr. Maddox. 





news from Naples concerning the distressed state of | 


the Opera houses there, mentions two expedients 
proposed for the revival of their prosperity. “One is, 
a tax on all foreigners entering the kingdom,—another 
the appropriation of the proceeds of the national 
lottery on the first Saturday after Christmas and 
Easter respectively towards the object. On those 
days, be it observed, the lottery is now always sus- 
pended on the supposition that the poor will have 
literally devoured all their substance during the pre- 
vious week. The proposition is to revive the lottery 
on those two days and tax the poor for the benefit of 
the Opera.” 

A friend at home who asks us why only two of Mo- 
zart’s operas are performed in London, forgets that 
we are not managers: moreover, he can hardly have 
carefully studied the Atheneum, where the causes of 
such neglect have again and again been indicated, 
To humour him, however, we will once again point 
them out. They are clearly discernible by such com- 
mon sense as regards every side of the question, and 
as recollects that no theatre ever was or ever will be 
kept open exclusively for students and scholastic 
dilettanti. The operas of Mozart have been laid aside 
partly because their stories are obsolete, puerile, 
and not dramatically interesting—as may be said 
of ‘Idomeneo,’ ‘Il Flauto Magico,’ ‘ Cosi,’ and 
‘La Clemenza,’—partly because, like ‘Il Seraglio,’ 
they demand exceptional voices. The music of all 
(‘Il Flauto,’ perhaps, excepted) is chargeable with 
occasional feebleness and conventional tediousness,— 
sanctioned by the taste of the day and occasioned 
by the haste with which they were written. To re- 
model them would not be easy ; and were it permis- 
sible, this is not the time, seeing that pedantry 
runs so high that any singer who graces Mozart 
(in spite of Mozart having written for singers who 
were “nothing if not’ graceful) is sure to be 
questioned by solemn coxcombry. Now, too, we 
are used to hear the supplementary songs of the 
operas represented called for, in addition to those for 
which they were substituted or by which they were 
replaced: much as if a Sir Huon was blamed for 
not singing both of the scenas written by Weber for 
the same situation in ‘ Oberon’ !—But on all these 
points, we repeat, we have discoursed, directly and in- 
directly, for the past dozen years.—To this statement 
of a twenty times told tale it may be added, that a 
vigorous attempt at operatic revival is about to be 
made at Vienna. There, not merely Mozart's ‘ Cle- 
menza’ is to be reproduced, but also the operas to 
which Caldara, Hasse and Naumann successively set 
the same libretto by Metastasio. For antiquarians 
and students nothing can be imagined more interest- 
ing than such a historical retrospect;—but it is 
possible only in a theatre maintained by Government, 
where the receipts are of no consequence. How the 
public of the Prater and the Graben will receive it, 
is another question: and we cannot conceive where 
singers are to be found capable of giving such 
ancient music in the ancient spirit.— Before leaving 
the Vienna Opera House, we may mention, that the 
augmentations to orchestra and chorus, amounting to 
one-third, bespoken by M. Meyerbeer in order to 
give the utmost effect to ‘ Le Prophéte’ are to re- 
main as permanent :—a needless luxury, at least for 
the rendering of the old scores, which (we submit to 
our friends the purists) ought to be played and sung 
with the old amount of power—neither more nor 
less !—Our correspondent must not misinterpret our 
tone of remark into disrespect for the works which 
had their glory and their crown, But many of them 
are as ineligible for present representation, though on 
totally different grounds, as the tragedies of Ford and 
Webster. ' 

All lovers of good management, whether tragic, 


comic, operatic or burlesque, will receive with con- 


Mr. C. Kean appears to be making his engage- 
ments with judgment and spirit——The last news is, 
that he has “signed” with that rising artist, Mr. 
Wigan. 





MISCELLANEA 
Museum Library. —The collection of printed 
books—the vast depository of the productions of our 
national genius and learning—is resorted to by a 
wide circle of inquirers, and exercises a direct and 
immediate influence upon our literary daily bread. 
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Ancient Guilds and yor Clubs—Christendom—Old London— 
letter to the Editor of ‘The Anglo-Saxon’— Modern Geographical 
Discoveries—Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew v among, the Anglo- 
Saxons: Christmas-tide— A Song for May he Anglo-Saxon 
Colonies: Western Australia—The English a pol The Indian 
4 : Labuan—The Anglo-Saxon Race, by Martin F. 
Tupper—London ; a Poem. Essay 
The ANGLO-SAXON for 1849 forms a handsome volume, price 
(ne Guinea. 

London : T. Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


“PaMLIAR IN THEIR Moutus as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
Shakespeare. 
OUSEHOLD WORDS 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, designed for the Instruction 
snd Entertainment of all Classes of Reader: 
Conducted by CHARLES “DICKENS. 
No. 6 is published this day, price 2d. ; or stamped, 3d. 
tyt Part First is now ready, price Elevenpence. Aiso, THE 
HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT EVENTS, being 
4 Monthly Supplement to HovusrnHotp Worps. Price 2d.; or 


Ofice, No. 16, Wellington-street North, 
tims to the Editor must be addressed) ; 
ewsmen. 


hele “reat. 


Re- 








(where all Communica- 
and all Booksellers and 


OW SHOULD GIRLS BE ayy penny 
The LADIES’ COMPANION, Edited by Mrs. Lovpow, for 
contains an Article on the Edueation of Girls; also, 
RNOLD, by the Author of Emilia Wyndham,’ &c., 
dame Desbordes—V almore, by Jutta Kav ANAGH— 
“Studies of Woman, by Mary Cowpen CLanke—The 
Diany of Spring Flowers, No. 8, by Mrs. Loupon ; Dress, Fashion, 
tad Work-Basket, with iilustrations, &e. &e. 
Rwy] Weekly, price 3d.; stamped, 4d. ; 
Parts, a. 2d. each, Barts 1 to 4 may now 
Office, 11, Bouverie-street ; and all Sochealiors and Newsmen. 


1 Nica COOK’S JOURNAL.—Poems from 
this Journal having appeared in the Weekly Dispatch as 
Sra gtribations, MISS COOK thinks it right to acquaint 
sand Readers that she has now no connexion whatever 

wie paper, her sole literary occupation being upon her own 








and in Monthly 
had. y 





Theaim of this Journal is to supply Tales for the Young and 
teOld; Essays upon Subjects of 7 Day, adapted for Family 
ing ; and Literature generally, a dressing itself to the bh eart. 
pista lished, the SECON D VOLUME, ¢c sath, 4s, 6d. Also in 

ekly Numbers at 14d. ; and in Monthly Par! 
mdon: J. O. Clarke, 3, Raquet-court,. Ficet- street. 











EXHIBITION OF 1851. 
Just SPEECE beautifully printed in gol 
THE SPEECH of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
the PRINCE ALBERT, delivered at the Mansion House, 
March 21, 1850. Published with the sanction of His Royal 
Highness. 
London : H. Owen, Falcon-square. 
ortly will be published, 
AM ATEURS in DRAWING, 


WATER-COLOURS, and PERSPEC 
ANEY, Member of the New Society of 


I INTS to 
PAINTING in 

TIVE. By JAMES F 

Painters in Water-Colours. 





Price Sixpence 

LITERAL TRANSL ATION of SELECTED | 
SSAGES of HOLY SCRIPTURE, on DEFINITE | 
AMINATION of cer- 
r connected with them. By HERMAN 
HEINFE TTE ke , of * Rules for ascertaining the Sense 

conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 

radock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 


‘HE SONG OF AUDLEY COURT.” Words 
by A. TENNYSON ; Music by S. DRURY. Price 2s, 
Published by T. Hopkinson, 2 27, Oxford-street. 
Also, hy the same Composer, 
“Tears, idle Tears" —“ River that Rollest”—“ The 
Dyi ing Lover to his Mistre 88.’ P _ 28. each. 





“or 


UNIFORM EDITION OF MR. BARTLETT'S WORKS. 
_ edit. in super-royal Svo. price 16s. cloth gilt ; 28s. morocco gilt, 
‘HE NILE BOAT;; or, Glimpses of the Land 
of Egypt. Illustrated by Thirty-five Steel E ngravings and | 
Maps; also, numerous Woodcuts. Vv " ARTLETT, 
an of ‘Forty Days in the Desert,’ *W ae ‘aeons Jeru- 
saiem 
“The author’s remarks are just and shrewd, and theillustrations 
rendered with strict fidelity. "— Athenc “A compendious 
coup d’wil of Egypt as it is.”- Speet ator. “Not merely a volume 
to be looked at, it is a book to be rea Atlas. “A most accept- 
able contribution to the library.” “Let us by all means 
have annuals of this sort.”—Globe, 
account.”— Morning Herald. 
London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 








4th edit. in 1 volume, super-royal 8vo. illustrated with 27 En- 
gravings on Steel, a Map, and numerous Woodcuts, price 12s. 
cloth gilt ; morocco gilt, 21s. 


ForTY DAYS IN THE DESERT. By the 

Author of ‘ The Nile Boat.’ Comprising distinct and graphic 
Pen and Pencil Sketches of the Route or tHe Israeites from 
Egypt to Mount Sinai, dwellin ng pertiontnsty upon the beautiful 
Gants of WADY FEIRAN, andthe neighbouring mountain, the 
SERBAL. The W ork also embraces notices of the Convent oF 
Sr. Caruenine, Mount Hor, and the extraordinary city of Perra. 

_London 3A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


3rd edit. in 1 volume, super-royal = cloth gilt, price 12s, ; 


morocco gilt, 2 

y JALKS ABOUT THE ‘CITY AND EN- 

VIRONS OF JERUSALEM. By the Author of * The 
Nile Boat.’ Illustrated by 24 Engravings on Steel, by Cousens, 
Bentley, and Brandard, two Maps, and many superior Woodcuts. 
The object of this work is to give a correct idea of the pre a! State 
of this memorable city, from personal observation. The alks’ 
embrace all the principal objects of interest ; many of w fick have 
not been drawn or described in any previous ‘publication. 

London : A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


ELEVENTH EDITION OF 1,000 EacuH. 

In 2 vols. price 9s. each, cloth gilt ; 13s. morocco gil 
R. CUMMING’S >OCALY PTIC 
SKETCHES ; or, LECTURES on the BOOK of REVELA- 
TION, delivered in Exeter Hall and at the Scotch National 
Church, Kussell Street, Covent Garden. This Edition has been 
entirely revised by the Author, who has made important altera- 

tions, and added a comprehensive Index to each volume. 

London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


SECOND EDITION. 


IFE and LETTERS of THOMAS 
4 CAMPBELL. Edited by WILLIAM BEATTIE, Esq. M.D. 
(one of his executors.) With a Portrait of Campbell, after a Paint- 
ing by Sir Tuomas Lawrence, a Fac-simile o' the Poet's Hand- 
writing, and an Engraving of the proposed Monument in West- 
minster Abbey. In 3 vols. cloth, lettered, 12. 1s. 
London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


GIBBON’S ROME (ILLUSTRATED,) with NOTES by GUIZOT., 
In 2 super-royal Octavo Volumes, price 11. 16s. cloth gilt, 

G IBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
J ROMAN EMPIRE, carefully reprinted without abridg- 

ment from the original edition, embellished with Fifty Steel En- 

gravines. a Portrait of the Author, and Maps and Plans of Rome, 
onstantinople, and Alexandria. Also,an Original Translation of 

ee ears ee and Biographical Sketch written for the W ork, 
y ZO’ 

















London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
Complete in One Volume, price 16s. cloth gilt, 


{RANK FAIRLEGH ; or, Scenes from the Life 

of a Private Pupil. With Thirty Illustrations by George 

Cruikshank. This popular Tale, with its spirited Engravings, is 

now, for the first time, offered to the public in a complete form, 

and ‘thus specially adapted for the circulating library, reading- 
room, and book club, 


London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


'— Critic. 
“An agreeable and original | 


| « 


| 
| o 


| 


| 
| 








EW WORK. 
AST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
2 vols. post Bvo. price 18s, 

London: Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court. 
WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
This day is published, new edition, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. in cloth, 
UR FATHER.” A Manvat or Famity 


Prayer, for General and Special Occasions ; with Short 
Prayers for Spare Minutes, and Passages for Reflection. 


Fourth | URES Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 98. cloth. 
LECTURES on the SEVEN CHURCHES 
itrcues being a Third Volume of APOCALYPTIC 
8 
This Series is illustrated by beautiful Wood Engravings, repre- 
senting the present state of the — Churches, 


THANKSGIVI> NG, ™* ls. 6d. 

A PSALM FOR THE DAY, Is. 6d. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 

This day is yen price 1 

YOMANISM IN NGLAND"— The 


/ REDEMPTORIST Re . of ST. MARY'S, 
CLAPHAM ; in a Series of Letters. 


eap Edition, price 6a. in clot 


The CELE BRATED PROTE STANT DIS- 


| CUSSION between Dr. CUMMING and Mr. FRENCH, held at 


Hamme rsmith in 1839, 
‘he subject (pro and con.) is all but exhausted.” 
Church and State Gazette. 
“ A compendium of argument.”—Gentléman’s Magazine. 
“ No clergyman’s library can be ‘complete without it.” 
Bell's Messenger. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
All a bound and gilt, price 2s. 6d. each. 
his day is published, Second Edition, 
ow TO WIN LOVE;; or, Ruopa’s Lesson. 
“A very captivating atery.” »— Morning Post. 
“ Truthfulness, Sonsrigtave talent, and pure morality in every 
line.”—Literary Gazi 
“ Just what astory for children ought vo be.” 
Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 





TRATAGEMS. By Mrs. Newron Crosianp, 


kK ~ Comte Toulmin. 
- t tale, pegned in a fair mood, and such as will makea 
rare gift for a child.” - 


‘THE ADVENTURES OF A DANCING DOG.” 
IPPIE’S WARNING;; or, Minp your Tem- 
per. By CATHERINE CROWE. 
“ A capital story.”—Atheneum. 
N Y OLD PUPILS. By the Author of ‘My 
Schoolboy Days,’ &c. 
LEASANT PASTIME; or, Drawina-Room 
Lape for Private Representation by the Young. By A 


FIRST AUTHENTIC ILLUSTRATED WORK ON 
CALIFORNIA, 


vols. small 8vo. with 23 paweerenne FROM 
RAWINGS TAKEN ON THE Spo 


ADVENTURES IN 
CALIFORNIA IN 1848-9, 


AND OF THE AUTHOR'S EXPERIENCE AT THE MINES. 
By WILLIAM REDMOND RYAN, Esq. 


Il. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in 2 
D 


THE 
EQUESTRIAN’S MANUAL; 
WITH ADVICE TO PURCHASERS OF HORSES, 
SADDLERY, &c., 

By 8. C. WAYTE, Proresson or Equrtation. 

With Illustrations In small 8vo. 78. 6d. bound. 

8. CEYLON and the CINGALESE. By H. 
C. SIRR, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. small 8vo., with nu- 
eee Plates. 

4. The RIFLE RANGERS. 
Plates, 21s. 

5. A NARRATIVE of ARCTIC DIS- 
COVERY. By J. J. SHILLINGLAW. With Maps, and Por- 
trait of Sir J. *Prankiin. 10s. 6d. bound. 

6. NAPIER’S SOUTHERN AFRICA, 
2yols. Plates. 


w. a ~ 3 Publisher, 20, Great Mariboroush« street. 
* Orders received by all Bookselle 


2 vols, small 8vo. 





Now complete, 


SWICTIONN AIRE UNIVERSEL D'HISTOIRE NATURELLE, 


PUBLIE PAR LES PREMIERS SAVANTS DE NOTRE EPOQUE 
La plupart Membres de U Institut et Professeurs au Jardin des Plantes de Paris. 


SOUS 


LA DIRECTION 


DE M. 


CHARLES 


D’ORBIGNY. 


The Work complete in 25 ee royal 8yo., with a yy Atlas of 288 Plates of subjects in all Departments of Natural History, beautifully esteused, price otf 0 0 


tto 


the Plates plain, price... 


coor LIL 0 O 


For the convenience of persons wishing to purchase this Work periodically, it will be issued also in Monthly Volumes, at— 


Publisher, 


Per Volume, Plates coloured, 16s. 6d. Ditto, Plates plain, 9s. 
Hiprotyte Bat.uizre, 


219, Regent-street. 
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Just published, by Hering & Remington, 137, Regent-street, 
an elaborately-finished PORTRAIT of 


WM. RD. HAMILTON, ESQ. F.B.S. 


From a Drawing by Mr. C. BAUGNIET. 
Proofs, 15s.; Prints, 10s. 6d. 


| Monthly, price 58. per volume, 

} B OHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. — 
| LODGE’S PORTRAITS of ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES 
| of GREAT BRITAIN, embellished with 30 Portraits, beautifully 
| engraved on steel. Vol. 7. The concluding volume will be pub- 
lished next month, after which will follow other works of the same 





ow ready, 8vo. price 72. 


N 
R. PUSEY on the ROYAL SUPREMACY. 


Oxford: John Henry Parker ; and 377, Strand, London. 


ust published, 


J price 28. 
HE DECLARATION of the FATHERS of | 
cerning the going into 
CHURCHES at such time as HERETICALL SERVICE is saied 


the COUNCELL of TRENT con 


or HERESY preached. Edited, with a Preface, by EVPATOR. 
C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


high character. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 





| OHN’S SHILLING SERIES. —IRVING'S 
LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A double volume, 
price ls. 6d.—The previous volumes are, Irving’s Life of Moham- 
med—Successors of Mohammed Willis's People I’ve Met—The 
| Genuine Autobiography of Franklin—and Emerson’s Kepresen- 
| tative Men. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MAY, 





his day, post 8vo. price 88. 6d, 


T e 
A UVERGNE, PIEDMONT and SAVOY. A 
SUMMER RAMBLE. By CHARLES RICHARD WELD, 


Author of ‘ History of the Royal Society. 
Also, uniformly with the above, price 7s. 6 


GAZPACHO; or, SUMMER 


SP 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 


vd. 
MONTHS in 
AIN. By WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., Fellow of | 





ready, price 28. 


Now 
HE WHITE CHARGER that cost me 2002; | 
lost me 70,0001, ; drove me from society; eventually deprived | 
me of my friends; and finally compelled me to quit the Service. | 
orse Guards, *The Days when we had | 
Tails on us,’ &c. With Two Coloured Llustrations, etched on Steel | 


By the Author of *The H 

by Alfred Ashley. - 
- iti ake us known to ourselves and others. 

—— Rochefoucault, 








London: J. & D. A. Darling, 126, Bishopsgate-street. 


NOTICE. 
COMPLETION OF MR. JAMES’S LIFE OF 
ICHARD C@UR DE IL 


Work is now published. 


“ Mr. James’s * Life of Richard’ will take a high place among the 

His ae 3S satisfactory, | 
hic, and picturesque ; embraces some e most interesting 

ans es of car history. Till now we had no life of the lion- | 


memoirs of Englishmen. 


earted monarch which deserved the name.”— Post. 


“ It abounds with interesting information which Mr. James has | 
and manuscripts unknown to almost every one | 
but himself, which he has arranged with his usual skill and effect.” | 


dug out of works 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


ON.— | 


The Fourth and Concluding Volume of this important 


KURIPI DES, literally translated according to the 
4 text of Dindorf, Vol. II. which completes the work. The pre- 
vious volumes are, Euripides, Vol. I.—Virgil—Livy—Aristotle— 
schylus—Sophocles — Plato—Thucydides— and Herodotus: all 
with engraved Busta. 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


a Recently published, 68 cloth, 
yh DISEASES of the SKIN generally pro- 
nounced intractable. By THOMAS HUNT, M.R.C.S, 

e cases are recorded honestly.”—Atheneum. “ Mr. Hunt 
has long devoted much attention to the difficult but interesting 
subject of diseases of the skin, and appears to have met with un- 

usual success.”"— Provincial Medical Journal. 
ohn Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 








“ 





Just published, price One Halfpenny each, 
TXHIBITION OF 1851.—A POPULAR 
j STATEMENT of the NATURE and OBJECTS of the 
| proposed GREAT EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF 
| NDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, and of its INTEREST to 
| ALL CLASSES,.—Sold by Harrison & Son, 45, St. Martin’s-lane, 
| London, at One Halfpenny each ; in parcels of 25 copies, at 6d. ; 
| and in parcels of 100 copies, at 1s. 6d. Sold by all Booksellers. 
| KEYS TO THE NEW EDITIONS OF MR. ARNOLD'S 

SCHUUL BOOKS. 
A KEY to ARNOLD'S HENRY’S FIRST 
2 LATIN BOOK. 2s. ; post, 28. 6d. 
KEY to ARNOLD’S GREEK ACCI- 

- DENCE, 2%. ; post, 28. 6d. 

A KEY to ARNOLD'S PROSE COMPOSI- 
4A TION. Partl. 1s. 6d; post, 28, 
|. Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton-street. 

bourne; Messrs. Tegg & Co. ; jm. A 
| Glasgow : Griffin & Co. 





London: H. Wash- 
r. W llan, Paternoster-row. 





CHEAP EDITION OF 


‘JANE EYRE.’ 


Now ready, in 1 vol. small post 8vo. price 6s. in embossed cloth, 


The FOURTH EDITION of 


JAN E 


E Y R E. 


By CURRER BELL, 


Author of ‘Shirley.’ 
London: Smrtn, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





LORD CLONCURRY’S PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, CORRECTED, IS IN THE PRESS. 


Post 8vo. 


78. 6d. cloth. 


AND WILL BE PUBLISHED IN MAY. 


Wu. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


Dublin: James M‘GuasHan, 21, D’Olier-street. 


And a'l Booksellers. 





Just published, in 1 handsome crown 8vo. volume, neatly bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


BALLADS, POEMS AND LYRICS, 


ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED. 
By DENIS FLORENCE M‘CARTHY. 


“It is with real pleasure we recognize in Mr. M‘Carthy’s pages the track of the true poetical mind."—Atheneum. 
“A volume of poems that would do credit to any age, and bear comparison with the writers of any period.” 


Bell's Messenger. 


‘* One of the most hopeful and charming volumes that has crossed our path for years.”—Dublin Review. 
“We have not met with any work for many a year which has so thoroughly mastered and delighted us.” 


street. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Glasgow Citizen. 


London: Wa. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. Dublin: James M‘Guasuan, 21, D’Olier- 





PAPETERIE 


Nos. 152, REGENT STREET, 


MARION, 


and 14, CITE BERGERE, Paris. 





SPECIALITE FOR FANCY PAPER AND ENVELOPES OF THE MOST NOVEL 
AND ELEGANT KIND. 


ORNAMENTS and ACCESSORIES of the BUREAU and LADIES’ WRITING TABLE, 
From Designs executed by the first Artists in Paris. 


Bronzes from the Purest Antique Models, combining Utility with Decorative Effect. 
CRESTS and INITIALS STAMPED and ILLUMINATED on an entirely NEW PRINCIPLE, 


In which Variety is conjoined with the most delicate Pictorial Results. ° 





Now ready, with Illustrations, 


HE BOOK of TA BLE-TALK 
BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS. In 1 vol. price 38. 6 
C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand” 1% 

a mai es 

Now ready, 3rd edition, 
CATECHISM of the STEAM-ENGINE, 
By JOHN BOURNE, CE. 638. cloth—“A remar: 
work, and one of great value.”—Atheneum. “A chea; book 
of priceless value.” — Mechanic's Magazine, “ Displays diligenes 
and care in collecting important facts and original ex fe 
information.”— Civil gineer's Journal, “ A modest Little 
of inestimable value.”— Nautical Standard. © work, 
ongman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 





Published this day, in foolscap Svo. with fine Frontispiece, Vigneti 


and numerous Illustrations, price 68. clot} " 
MOSES AND THE JUDGES: forming the 
ONS ; 


Second Volume of DAILY BIBLE ILLUS 
being Original Readings for a Year, on subjects iy Ei 
tory, Biography, Secgramsy, Antiquities, and Theology, sal 
By JOHN KITTO, D.D.. FSA. 
a Editor of * The Pictorial Bible, &e. &c. 

The Work, which is especially designed for the Family Cire} 
will be completed in four volumes, of which Vol. I. * The 4: teat 
luvians and Patriarchs, and Vol. II. * Moses and the Jud pen 
now — 5 tr = an — and Prophets, and vat iv 
‘Our Lord and the Apostles,’ will appear in th : 
Each Volume in sold separately, se ns @. course of the year, 

idinburgh: William Vliphant & Sons. ; i 
Adams & Co. P London ; Hamilton, 





In 1 vol. feap. Svo. price 5s. cloth, by post 58. 6d 
YRECIOUS STONES; AIDS to REFLEC 
TIONS from PROSE WRITERS of the SIXTEENTH 
SEVENTEENTH and EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, Col 
lected by the Rev. ROBERT ARIS WILLMOTT. Hed 
“ The present volume contains a collection of the most beautiful 
thoughts of a host of old ecclesiastics, amidst whose rocky works 
a paso a a < pas _—— ; these Mr. Willmott 
as collected and set in one of the most thoughtful yy 
little volumes we know."—Atla ‘ — 

London: W. J. Cleaver, 46, Piccadilly. 


CREATION AND BURNING OF THE WORLD. 
Just published, 8vo. 10a. 6d. 
| EVELATIONS of EGYPTIAN MYs. 
» TERIES; or, of the WISDOM of EGYPT, the GREAT 
REVOLUTIONS of NATURE, and WORKS of MAN. 

“In omnes this volume, our readers will make acquaintance 
with one of the most curious works that has fora long time been 
encountered in the lists of current literature.”— Weekly Chronide, 

By ROBERT HOWARD, Practitioner of Medicine, London. 

i enry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, 


'Y ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE _ INSUR. 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediak 
bonus, in lieu of a prospec we and uncertain one. 
The Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms. 
Prospectuses may be had 


London fos: 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, 
Or Mr. W. L. NEWM 








of the 


Lia Actuary and Secretary, York. 
LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


Instituted 1506. 
OFFICE, 81, KING WILLIAM-STREET. 
President—Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, Bart. 
Vice-President— Charles Franks, Esq. 
HIS Society is essentially one of Mutual As 
surance, in which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 
after seven years. . 
The rate of reduction of the Premiums of the present year will 
= os = Fa leaving less than one-third of the original Premium 
be paid. 
The Society also undertakes other descriptions of Assurance, in 
which the Assured do not become Members ; and having ceased 
allow any commission to Agents, the Society has been enabled to 
reduce the Premiums for this class of Assurances to the following 
very low rates :— 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100. 
£. 8 d.§ Age. + ad. | Age. 
276 





Age. 
20 113 7 35 50 
25 117 0 40 215 5 55 

30 215 45 360 60 
The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement 
to advance money on the security of Policies in this Association, 
EDWARD DOCKER, Sec. 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

2, King William-street, London. Established 1830. 

Fund, 246,0001.— Revenue, 40,0001, 
EORGE THOMAS NICHOLSON, 

AMES BOGLE SMITH, Esq. 
Joseph b Charles R. Harford, jun. Esq 
Robert ‘4 George Nicholas, Esq. 
eorge Burnand, Esq. Ralph Ricardo, Esq. 

Joseph Colling, Esq. Sigismund Rucker, jun. Esq. 

Thomas Curtis, Esq. W. Ayscough Wilkinson, Esq 

Actuary and Secretary—Mr. C. B. SMITH. 

This Society, being established on the basis of Mutual Assuranet, 
Members are enabled to effect Policies on their Lives at the leas 
possible expense,—the Premiums being entitled to reduction after 
five entire annual payments have been made. 

The usual Commission allowed to Sol rs and Agents. 


L wa ta ren nnn 
Cry OF GLASGOW LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPAN 


NY. 
The Eleventh Annual General Meeting of the Proprietors cof the 
Company was held in the Chief Office at Glasgow, on the 26th af 
March last, in terms oftheir Act of Parliament. oth 
A Report of the business transacted during the past year, to 1% 
January last, was read, from which it appeared that a large & 
satisfactory amount of new Assurances had been effected ; 
the funds were securely and advantageously invested ; th 
revenue from Premiums exceeded 31,0001 per annum ; that L- 
sums assured were close upon 1,000,0002. and that the Compaay 
had in all respects, during the last year, been such ast 
warrant the Directors in stating that few offices hold out al 
immediate and lasting advantages to Assurers than those off 
by this enya ’ 
A Bonus forthe year cating 19th January Jast, of one and ote 
per cent. on the sum assured, was declared on all Policies * he) 
participating class, with the option, instead of having it is 
and paid therewith, of receiving the present value of the Bones 
cash, and thereby effecting a large reduction from the anal 
premium. asl 
This Company was the first to introduce the system of an annas 
declaration of bonus; and the peculiar advantages which it of@ 
of admitting policy holders to participate in the profits the ‘li 
year they enter, are daily becoming more eupreciatet by thep 
HUGH BREM)D 


120, Pall Mall, } aR, 
April 10, 1850, Secretary to the London Boal 
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N° 1175) 


Vakbewr tt LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
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1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, cITY. 
ALL POLICIES a 
before the 8th of MAY NEXT wen be entitle 
2 = Pot to be declared in the year 1 


toparticrretion declared in May, 1849, was 424° per 4 on the 
current annual premiums. » 


AVID JONES, Actuary. 


TINITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; eotebliched by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
; 12, St. Vincent- -place, Giasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 

SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 

AMONG THE ASSURED. 
dded to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist of 
prnmber. 1847. is as follows :— 








meee PtoPotiey | <7 . 
Sum ime Assured. to olicy tol ‘o' licy payable a 
Assured. |"'™* isi, | i | Death. 
13 yrs. 10 mths. | £683 6 8 |£787 os 0 | £6,470 16 8 
ae | 12 years 500 0 0| 78710 0| 628710 0 
$900 | 10 years 300 0 0} 787 10 0; 6,087 10 0 
$000 | S years 100 0 0| 78710 0} 5.88710 0 
5,000 | 6 years - 675 0 0| 5,675 0 0 
5000 | 4 years oo 450 0 0 | 5450 0 0 
5,000 | 2 years 225 0 0| 5,225 0 0 





Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, and 
qnly one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance 18 for Life. Every information afforded on application to 


fhe Resident Direc Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 





PROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ps ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
Established in 1826. Bubscribed Capital, 240,0002 


Robert Palk, Esq. 
John Louis — pest, Esq. 
Samuel Smit 


Directo 
The ies Hon, W. G. Hayter, 


hnston, oe > 
Carls John Kemble, Esq. Le Marchant T homas, Esq. 
VS ae mee Le a as ohn G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S 
eacon, » ‘ a fe . F.R.S., 
and Charles Johnston, Esq. 


This Society effects Assurances in every variety of form, and 
cmos advantageous terms, both on the bonus and non- -bonus 


The Premiums, without Profits, are lower than those of most 
ather offices, whilst those on the participation sane hold out the 
t of a handsome addition every Five Yea 
Premiums may be pase Annually, Half- Syearty. or Quarterly, or 
¢ increasing or decreasin 

gh ey in Active Service, Persons Afflicted, and those who are 
oes of Europe, are also Assured. 

No Entrance Money required, and claims speedily settled. 

a of Rates, and all further partionlors may be had at the 

M. SAWARD, Secretary. — 


ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 


—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by dieting, appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and I . the Em- 


peror of Russia, most ey selicits from ‘ee public an 
ins ion of his extensive STUCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
emb 


racing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelle dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lever atuhen, Sowelied | in four holes, 
6 guineas.— E. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Areai. 


PROV EMENTS IN DRESS. — J. Stove. 
ned ree emen to inspect his ieeprosemente in the make of 
Geta The PATENT SELF-ACTING SLEEVE combines utility 
with elegance and extreme ryt > can be > Padies to every 
description of Coat, Plain o mtal ; also to Ladies’ Riding 
Habits. The PATENT DUUBLE- E-FRONTE D OVER-COAT is 
a perfect protection from wet when walking, riding or driving, and 
forms a complete covering for the knees in a railway or other car- 
riage.—These improvements may be obtained cones any respect- 
able Tailor, or of the Patentee, 158, New! Bond-street. 


LOOR CLOTHS 
Best Quality Warranted ‘......2s. 6d. per square yard. 
Persian and Turkey pattern’. -28, 9d, oe. 
neem nat Cloth 28. Od. do. 

30COA-FIBKE MATS. ‘AND MATTING. 
wo Matting, plain and figured. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street. 


N ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced : it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
finest enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that Leautiful white appearance so much to be desire 
and 7 fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath: 
. from the many years they have been rds brated as Tooth- 
ats Rikers, have had 0; vagy: (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative merits of those powders that have been brought 
before the public. aay have now succeeded in procuring the re- 
ceipt from which the above powder is prepared, and confidently 
recommend its universal adoption. — Wholesale and retail at 
Metcalfe, Bingley & Co.’s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert 
2s. per box. Caution. The genuine Revers will have the Royal 
Aris, combined with those of H. R. H. Prince Albert, on the lid 
the box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, 
® Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 B, Oxford-street.” 


| yl BARRY’S PULMONIC BON B BONS,— 
the only safe, pleasant and effectual Remedy for all Dis- 
orders of the Chest, Voice, Lungs and Breath.—It is as delicious | 
to the taste as it is safe and infallible in affording immediate relief 
on effecting a speedy cure of asthma, coughs, irritation of the 
lungs and throat, hoarseness, difficulty in breathing shortness of 
breath, removing phlegm, and purifying the breath. Being the 
result ‘of one, years’ oe in the treatment of pulmonary 
1 bi their preparation the most delicate, 














thi 





(urery for STREET DOORS. —CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are 
Petfeetly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
Mt very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
% to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Safes and Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 

from fire and thieves. C. rChu bb & 


books, &c. Son, 57, St. 
Psal'+churchyard, 1 London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 
kebatreet, M ; and Horsley Fields, W olverhampton, —_ 











HE NEW PARASOL for 1850.—LA FLEUR 
DE LIS. Registered, Act 6 & 7 Vict. c. 65.—This elegant and 
weful article, of extreme lightness and durabilit aerens in 
configuration and style to anything hitherto pre uced . has been 
brought to great a after much time and labour to the 
manufacturers, and from the opinion expressed by the first astiets 
inthis department, there is no doubt but it will supe 
wher shapes, especially as it will be produced at little or no sddi- 
tinal expense to the ordinary shapes.—To be had wholesale of all 
the leading City houses ; and retail of every respectable mercer 
ui dealer throughout the kingdom. 


HE FLORIFORM PARASOL. Registered, 
Act6&7 Vict. c. 65. Some time ago a Number of the Art- 
Union Journa] contained a letter from a Lady on the Shapes of 
Pangols, the writer of which tastefully suggested that a great im- 
— might be made in their appearance, by Md ye pee their 
the configuration of Flowers, instead the antique 
Mushroom shape. 
This suggestion, as far as is mechanically practicable, is carried 
mt by the —s of the FLORIFORM PARASOL, which 
when the elegant outline of an expanded Flower. 
The PLORIFORM PARASOL may be purchased of all first- 
lercersand Parasol dealers Pond hout the Kingdom: and 











Yidlemle, of JOHN MORLAND & SON, Manufacturers, 50, 
p, London Bridge. 
‘FLEINGT N and C O,, 
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op RMUNENT MODERN ARTISTS, |, 

whole of the above Articles are manu ure 

toe ELKINGTON & CO., on new and scientific 4. SO 
their desire being to produce and perpetuate, at the lowest possible 

ue best examples of Anclentana Modern Art. A visit totheir 
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¥ eat st repay both the artist and connoisseur. 

egent 

45, Moorgate-street, London. 

Manufactory. Newhall street, Birmingham. 
Regeting and Gilding as usual. 

__Retisanten Drawhoor and Prices sent free. 


(ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 
Permanent] Hlesti * Durable and Chea: 
Ih vide 742-80) 4.6 wide.. spam 
‘t. a 2 3 0} 5ft.. 
° 218 0| 5ft.éin. ° oe 
MR vide "Tas Best, Top Stuffing, all Seushein 


1 . £3 . ° : ft. 6 in. wide . 
pe: - 3 


reet, corner of Jermyn-street, 














4 10 °| 5 ft. 6 in. 
a French Mattress < on nit, 





is a m 
Sons’ List of Bedding, with fall 
of Wei ats, Sizes, and Prices, of every description of 


the of these Mattresses with 
Uellent and soft bed. Wels 


wwe tent free by post. Heal & Sons, Bedding Manufact urers, 


‘vosits the Chapel, Totteuham-court- 





th 
nd healing ingredients fuund to be indispensable in the 
enecneniel removal of those dangerous and troublesome affections. 
ese Bon Bons are eel in boxes, bearing the seal and sig- 
ag = _ Barry 3 _Co., and each Bon Bon has the name Du 
sed u None other can be genuine, and the 
imitation of either cecal, none, or siguatere, is a criminal offence. 
Prices: boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4. They are forwarded 
by post, free of postage. on receipt of Post-office Orders or Stamps 
for their amount ; adding “EE: 2d. for the postage of 18. lid. 
4d. for the 28. 9d. boxes, and 8d.'for the 4s. 6d. size. Du Barry & 


Co., 127, Bond-street, London. Also to be obtained through | 


all Tespectable chemists. 


rs 
U BARRY’S Health- -restoring Food for 
Invalids and Infants—-THE REVALENTA ARABICA. 
“We take pleasure in bringing to the notice of our readers a 
remedy which has the merit of being at once nice, safe, speedy, and 
sure, without medicine, inconvenience, or expense (as it saves fifty 
times its cost in other more expensive remedies), for dyspepsia (in- 
digestion), constipation, diarrhea, nausea and sickness during 
regnancy, at sea, or under any other circumstances; acidity, 
eartburn, flatulency, distension, hemorrhoidal affections ; ner- 
vous, bilious, and liver complaints ; palpitation of the heart, cramps, 
spasms, headaches, derangement ofthe kidneysand bladder, cough, 
asthma, dropsy, -——— consumption, debility, paralysis, depres 
sion of spirits, &c. Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food, which is 
easily peepee, even on board ship, or in a desert, is the best food 
for invalids and delicate infants, as it never turns acid on the 
weakest stomach, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and din- 
ner, and restores the faculty of digestion and muscular energy to 
the most enfeebled. 1t has the highest approbation of Lord Stuart 
de Decies ; th e Venerable Archdeacon Alex. Stuart, of Ross (a cure 
of three years’ nervousness); Major-General Thomas King, of 
Exmouth ; Captain Parker db. Bingham, R.N., of 4, Park-walk, 
Little C wh, London, who was cured of 27 years’ dyspepsia in 
six weeks’time; Captain Andrews, R.N.; Captain Edwards, KN. ; 
William Hunt, Esq., barrister-at-law, King’s College, Cambridge 
who, after suffering 60 years from partial paralysis, has regaine 
the use of his limbs in a very short time upon this excellent food ; 
the Rev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks (a cure of functional 
disorders); Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley, recording the cure 
of alady from cunetigeblon and sickness during pregnancy ; the 
Rev. Thomas Minster, of St. Saviour’s, Leeds (a cure of five years’ 
nervousness. with spasms, and daily vomitings); Mr. Taylor, 
coroner of A age Captain Allen, recording the cure of epileptic 
fits, . Ure and Harvey ; James Shorland, Esq., 3, Sydney- 
terrace, Reading, Berks, late surgeon 96th Regiment (a cure of 
dropsy); James Porter, Esq., Athol-street, Perth (a cure of thir- 
teen years’ cough, with general debility); J. Smyth, »Eeq.. 37, Lower 
Abbey-street, Dublin ; Cornelius O'Sullivan, M.D. C.8., Dub- 
lin, a perfect cure of 30 years’ indescribable agony from ‘aneurism, 
which had resisted all other remedies; and 20,000 other well- 
known individuals, who have sent the discoverers and importers, 
Du Barry & Co., 127, New Bond-street, London, testimonials of the 
extraordinary manner in which their health has been restored by 
this useful and economical diet, after all other remedies had been 
tried in vain for many years, and all hopes of recovery abandoned. 
—A full report of important cures tothe above complaints, and 
testimonials from postion of the highest respectability, is, we find, 
sent gratis, by Du ay? “ Co.—In canisters, with ful instructions 
a 





=, Weighing 1 ., at 2a, 2h., . ; 50. atlis.; 12m. 
;.super-refined ¢ aaligy, 10 bb., 33a. ; 5tb., 228. ; suitably masked 
for all climates. 12 10. phew TB, forwarded by Du Barry 


Co., on receipt of oct office or bankers’ orders (carriage free), to 
any town or railway station connected by rail with London.—Du 
Barry & Co., 127, New Bond-street, London ; also of Barclay, Ed- 
wards, Sutton, Sanger, and Hannay ; and through all Grocers, 
Chemists, Medicine Venders, and Booksellers in the kingdom.— 
Caution—Beware of spurious compounds, under close oS of 
the name of this invaluable food.”— Morning Chronicl 


Cavtioy.—The name of Messrs. Du Barry’s invaluable food, as 
also that of their firm, have been so closely imitated, that invalids 
cannot too carefully look at the exact spelling of both, and also 
Messrs. Du ry’s address, 127, New Bond-street, London, in 
order to avoid being imposed upon _ Ervalenta, Real Arabian 
Revalenta, or other spurious com s of peas, beans, lentils, 
Indian and cat meal.under a close imitation of the name, which 
have nothing to recommend them but the reckless audacity of 
their ignorant and unscrupulous compounders, and which, though 
admirably ada - Py ow Pe Ll piss sad havoc with the deli- 

cate stomach of an in or 


.RNAMENTAL CLOCKS.—Recently received 
from Paris a large variety of Fourteen-da CLOCKS, 
to strike the hours and half-hours, in Ormolu, Marble and 
China. The designs are pastoral and historical, and include 
afew of great merit in the aren of Louis XIV. The price is four, 
are, and seven guineas each upwards. 
B. SAVORY & SON ornhill, London, opposite the 
Statue: of the Duke of Ww ellingt 


T°, VISITORS FROM THE COUNTRY.— 

All persons of taste should hasten to inspect the unique and 
recherché STOCK of ELEGANCIES now exhibited by MECHI in 
his new Show Rooms, 4, Leadenhall-street, near the India House, 
Determined to take the lead in taste, he has brought out some most 
superb and novel aeenene in Papier Maché. Finding itim 
sible to display them advantageously in his former space, he as 
fitted up a SPLENDID SHOW-KOOM, to which he invites those 
who are desirous of seeing the most brilliant specimens this 
country can produce. Some are decorated with admirable copies 
of Edwin Landseer’s most popular paintings, together with some 
most e xquisite Landscapes of Windsor Castle, Virginia Water, the 
Isle of Wight, &c. Mechi has the best stock in London of Ladies” 
and Gentlemen's Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing-desks, and 
everything for the toileteand work-table.—Illustrated Catalogues 
gratis.—4, Leadenhall-street. 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL— 


The extraordinary efficacy, and happy amalgamation of its 
PURELY EXOTIC MATERIALS, have rendered it justly renowned 
throughout the world for its remarkable virtues in nourishing, 
prewvemng, and beautifying the Human Hair. It insinuates ie 

alsamic properties into the pores of the head, nourishes the Hair 
in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, cleanses it from Scurf 
and Dandriff, sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession 
| of healthy vigour, silky softness, and luxurious redundancy, tothe 

latest period of human life. Its operation in cases of baldness is 
peculiarly active ; so that, in numerous instances wherein other 
remedies have been tried in vain, ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OLL has superseded the ornaments of art, by reinstating, in full 
plenitude, the permanent gifts and graces of nature. In the 
growth of Wuiskers, Eyesrows, and Mustacnios, it is also un- 
failing in its stimulative operation. For Children it is especiall 
recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, ani 
rendering the use of the fine-comb unnecessary. ‘Ihe patronage of 
Royalty throughout Europe, and the high esteem in which this Oil 
is universally held. together with numerous Testimonials con- 
stantly received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of 
| its merits.—Price 3s, 6d. and 78.; or Family Bottles (equal to four 
| Small) at 10s, 6d.; and double that size, 21a, 
| OD 
| On the wrapper of each bottle ‘of the genuine f BOWL AE Ds 

arvicte are these words, in two lines. CASSAR OIL, 
| Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton- ion London ; 

and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

a 


RU PTURES.—Mr. TOD, Surgeon, 5, L 
on Hernia. may be consulted every da: 


Fitzroy stro. Fitzroy-square, the Inventor of a New 
m 6 till9 p.«. All persons afflicted “e 


and Author of an me 
from 9 till 12 a.n., aa 

Hernia should read this Essay, and judge for themselves. Sold b 
the Author, and by Mr. Renshaw, 356, Strand. Price Mr. 
has no agent for the sale of his Trusses, eve ry one being made to 
order and adapted to the nature and conditions of the Hernia. 


URE FOR HERNIA—The Rev. Dr. 
/ POWDESWELL informs Mr. Coxes, that for many years 
before he called at his establishment, at Charing-cross, he had 
| worn trusses got up, as he supposed, by the best London makers ; 
but he considers it due to Mr. Coles to acknowledge that his Patent 
russes, which he has also worn for apn years, are as much su 
rior to those which he had former! iy used, as words can possi’ ly 
describe them 
Dr. D. in authorizing Mr. Coles to give it publicity, feels assured 
that he is conferring a boon on society 
48, Upper Grosvenor-street, Grosv enor- square, 
May 15, 1848. 
The British Museum, Nov. 9, 1848, 
Sir.—Having suffered much from the use of imperfect Trusses, I 
had recourse to your patent, two of which I wore sixteen years, 
which cured me completely; I have now the pleasure to say that 
for the last two years I have ‘ot had a truss on my person. 
Yours, with gratitude. Wittiram Leacn, 
From Dr. Tuoryton, the eminent Botanist. 
Sir—After six months wearing a Truss of your construction, I 
am perfectly cured of an inguinal hernia, which was in appear- 
ance the size of a watch, and which had existed for six months. 
I am happy now to inform you that I have left off my truss a fort- 
night, and have not experienced any descent of the hernia. I 
pam meet net heartily wish you that success which your ingenuity 
60 amply 
36, Howland- carest, Fitzroy-square, June 22, 1830, 


Sir A. Coorer, in his Treatise on Hernia, says that Coles’s Truss 
makes a more uniform pressure on the ring than the Ball and 
Socket Pad can effect. 


COLES’S PATENT, 3, CHARING-CROSS, is marked on the 
leather straps of all his Trusses. 


. pr 
TOTHING is more certain now than the CURE 
of NERVOUS, MIND or HEAD COMPLAINTS, but 

not by means which cure bodily complaints. No; they require 
a different wwentenens : medicines that act directly on the 
NERVES, such as e ev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY dis- 
covered, and by which ~ cured himself, after being fourteen years 
nervous, and who, out of 20,000 applicants in thirty years knows 
not fifty uncured who have used the same. Nervous sufferers may 
therefore apply to him, personally or by letter, _ a certainty 
’.) of being cured. At home from 11 to 3, a, Bioowsbury~ 
street, Redford-square, London. Means of cure om nt to all 1 parts. 
on PAMPHLET on his PERFECT CURE, TESTIMONIALS, 

RMS, &c. franked to any Address, if one Stamp is sent. 


C URE OF CONSUMPTIVE COUGH by 
J Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC. WAFER 
Extract of a letter from Mess arey, Cocks & on. Man of 
Ross House, Jan. 23,1849 :—“ A Mledy afew months ago told us she 
should never fear a consumptive cough again as long as she could 
get a box of Dr. Locock’s Wafers, although the greater part of her 
family had died of consumption.—(Signed) Carry,Cocss & Rorrr.” 
hey have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 1id., 28. 9d., and lla per 
box. Agents—Da Silva & Co. 1, », Peide-leme, Fleet-street, on. 
Sold by all medicine venders. 
Dr LOCUCK S FEMALE WAFERS 
the only remedy recommended to be taken by females. Have no 
taste of 'modicine Price 18, 14d., 22, 9d., and ila. ns 
ills. 


eware of counterfeits in the form of 
REMARKABLE CASE of SCROFULA 
CURED by HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
The son of Mr. Alliday, 209, High-street, Cheltenham, Fhe three 
ears old, was afflict with Scrofula in ne neck, +. he disease 
increased so fearfully that in four yeats ten ulcers on his 
body, besides a tumour between the ‘The best medica! treat- 
ment afforded him no relief, the bloo Deing so corrupt that it was 
considered impossible to subdue the disease. At this crisis Hol- 
loway’s Pills and Ointment were resorted to, an suc- 
cess, for in two months the boy was soundly — by t oly uses 
and he has continued well for the last three id by all 
druggists ; and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand 
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13, Great Mar.eoroven- STREET, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


RR rermrmnmemnmnmnmnmnwwr 


NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 


NEW EDITION OF 
EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


REVISED, WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL NOTES, Uniform with the New Edition of Pepys’ Diary. 


To be completed in 4 vols. price 10s. 6d. each bound. Vols. I. and IL, comprising the DIARY, are now ready. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and compact edition of Evelyn. It is intended as a com- * As long as virtue and science hold their abode in this island, the memory of Evelyn will beh 
nion to the recent edition of Pepys, and presents many similar claims to interest and notice. | in the utmost veneration. Indeed, no change of fashion, no alteration of taste, no revoluti eld 
Svelyn was greatly above the vast majority of his contemporaries, and the Diary which records the | science, have impaired, or can impair, his celebrity.”"—Quarterly Review. ton of 
incidents in his long life, extending over the greater part of a century, is deservedly esteemed one of “The new editio n of this valuable book will meet with a warm welcome from the publi 
the most interesting books in — language. Hie took part in the bre: aking out of the civil war against | likely to be now read by thousands, to whom the first editions have never been acce: ssible. The ltis 
Charles I., and he lived to see William of Orange ascend the throne. Through the days of Strafford | nal of John Evelyn commences in the year 1641, and is continued till his death in 5—6. Thus a 
and Laud, to those of Sanc a and Ken, he was the steady friend of moderation and peace in the | have a copious and faithful record of the habits, occupations, and reflections of this re markable t 
English Church. He interceded alike for the royalist and the regicide ; he was the correspondent of | during a period one of the most eventful and important to be found in our history. It is Kable ma 
Cowley, the patron of Jeremy Taylor, the associate and fellow-student of Boyle; and over all the in- | to overrate the interest and value of a diary or correspondence written in such times as those of Ki 
terval between Vandyck and Kneller, between the youth of Milton and the old age of Dryden, poetry | Charles I., Oliver Cromwell, King Charles I1., King James IL., and King William, by one wh, ob 
and the arts found him an intelligent adviser, and a cordial friend. There are on the whole very few | served acc urately everything that passed around him, whether engaged in his capacity esa bli 
men of whom England has more reason to be proud. He stands among | the first in the list of Gentle- | officer, or tasting the varied i asures of private life and intercourse; who knew nearly all Ad. 
men. We heartily commend so good an edition of this English classic."—Examiner. actors in those busy days and stirring scenes—whether monarchs, ministers, or other e minentmen™ 
“ This work, in its present form, is a necessary companion to the popals ar histories of our country, Weekly Chro 
to Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, and Lingard. Its elevation to the book-shelf as among the best Diaries “The present — of Bh fl os pular and important production is much more valuable than y 
and Corres ondences in our lan; guage cannot bat adorn every library,no matter how fastidiously | any of its predecessors. Evelyn's Diary, as a fund of amusement, is one of the most remarkable book; DOY AL 
selected. he cheapness of this re-issue is as remarkable as its beauty and compactness.”—Sun. in the la anguage—as a source ‘of information which cannot be met with in history, it is one of the most : 
we ‘No library can be complete without this standard work, which gives so complete a picture of the valuable. "— Observer. The MAY ¢ 
manner of life in England through the most stirring times of the 17th century.”—Globe The present is a very elegant edition of this valuable work—so full of curious and animated in Han 
“ Uniform with the recent edition of Pepys, this interesting — —— Work of the learned and | pictures of the occurrences, the manners, the political sentiments, the social customs and occupations elec in th 
courtly Evelyn will be a valuable addition to every library.”— Po. | of the time.”—Britannia, - 
London, Ma, 











Now ready, Revised, with a New Preface, in 3 vols. SOMINATI 
peting om the 


SECOND EDITION OF 
MR. WARBURTON’S REGINALD HASTINGS, 


An Historical Romance. ch they ms 


LECTURE.- 
“ Ag a historical romancist, Mr. Warburton takes a first wrangler’s rank. The present romance “In manliness of style and mastery, 4 subject, Mr. Warburton comes nearer to Sir Walter Scott Coaeil) hi 
possesses all the value of a history. Itis replete with power and interest. The work must be read than any writer of modern times.”— ptive Po 
with the vivid feeling created by powerful descriptions of events which no invention could surpass, * The battles are strikingly ae with a high military air."—Naval and Military Gazette, the Society, 
and exhibitions of character excited to the highest pitch of which human nature is susceptible by y | “Wedo not hesitate to predict for this work a popularity commensurate with the historial d Mew ubers 
the most extraordinary circumstances of national crises and individual perils.”"—Literary Gazette, | importance of the events therein so truly and so charmingly portrayed, Never have the Civil Wan 
“* Reginald’ is a nigher approach to Scott’s marvellous creations than we have read.”—Critic. | of England been invested with greater fascination or interest. Few works of fiction could present 
“Developed with wondrous power. An autobiography so historically correct and naturally | us with more startling incidents or more striking contrasts. In * Reginald Hastings’ we have the ial) ORTIC 
bp ey that it might be welcomed as a veritable record from the muniment room of unconquered | high-minded and chivalric cavalier communicating to us his own dashing and dangerous career, and Hl] 
Lathom.”— Britannia. making us familiar with the social lifeand manners of the eventful period in which he lived, and the Pirst Mi 
“Certainly no historical tale of greater power has been written since the time of Sir W alter | bringing vividly before us the leading Re ee personages who had so large a share in 
Scott.” — Messenger. military -_ d political events of the tim ave the courtly and craft: Digby, the court wit and es at 
“Mr. Warburton’s ‘ Reginald Hastings’ belongs to a high order of historical romance. The story | beauty Lady Carlisle, the gallant Rene, and the high-minded Falklan Che aries, with his crowd Ex h 
is told with great dramatic effect, the characters are delineated with admirable distinctness, society | of fawning, selfish favourites ; Cromwell, Pym, Holles, and Pelton; and alate with the more 
in those troublous times is depicted with no less fidelity to truth than artistic ‘power. The contrast incidents « of the war is skilfully interweven as tangled a maze of love as ever tried the constancy 
between the high-toned cavalier and the fanatical puritan is admirably drawn.”—John Bull, gallant knight.”— Morning Heral 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8yo. 21s. bound, htidition, 


NOTES FROM NINEVEH; Annas 
AND TRAVELS IN MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, AND SYRIA. 


By the Rev. J. P. FLETCHER, Minister of St. Saviour’s Church, Haverstock Hill. 


These Travels embrace not only Nineveh and its antiquities, but various new and interesting particulars respecting the Yezidees, the Nestorians and Oriental Christians, as i y, Treagurer, 
as notices of the country between Mosul and Aleppo, which has been explored by few European travellers. The work also comprises remarks on the hypothesis advocated by 
Rawlinson as regards the early Assyrian kings. 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY. NEW NOVELS NOW READY. | THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY. l ctare 2 


I. 


I. 

MADAME PULSZKY’S ME-|SIN AND SORROW; a Tale. FRESTON TOWER; or, the 
MOLKS; with INTERESTING DETAILS of the LATE 3 vols. DAYS of CARDINAL WOLSEY. By the Rev. RICH 
EVENTS in HUNGARY. Dedicated to the Marchioness of No gloom of woe or want, COBBOLD, M.A. 3 vols, with Six Illustrations. 
Lansdowne. 2 vols. 2ls. bound. The radiance can abate, 

“Madame Pulszky’s narrative cannot fail to excite an interest Where Heaven delights to haunt.—Christian Year. Ir 

inall peony a yg hegre who open a book only ae. ‘o . 

s 
ment, as well as in those who look for comeing more earns” 11. LA VENDEE : an Historical ; 
PRIDE AND IRRESOLUTION. MANCE. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Esq. 310s 


il. 
T A Y I ADY? TR AV | A SECOND SERIES of ‘THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE,’ 
DIARY of a Ss ELS Comprising the Histories of ADA MOWBRAY and SUSAN =. 
in NORTHERN AFRICA. 2 vols. 21s. bound. GREVILLE. 3 vols. M re) RNIN G s + M A TLOC 
saan czeeediingly interesting. velutaen contain a very lively “Lady Ponsonby is a searcher of the inmost recesses of the § ai -eaheel 
and graphic narrative of the author's experiences amongst the | juman heart. It is long since we have read a work with so much By Dr. SHELTON MACKENZIE, Author of ‘ Ti 
curiously mixed population of Barbary; with many important | pleasure.”— Post. Novel.’ 3 vols. 
ts and much useful intelligence.”— Weekly Chronicle. 





Iv. 
1It. Ill. 


REVELATIONS of PRINCE THE SCOTTISH CAVALIER:| ANNE DYSART: a Novel. 
TALLEYRAND. By M. COLMACHE, Private Secretary to an HISTORICAL ROMANCE. By JAMES GRANT, 3 vols . 
the Prince. SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol. Author of * The Gordon Highlanders,’ &c. 2 vols. 
108, 6d. bound. ALSO JUST PUBLISHED. 


Iv. Iv. 9 
SAM SLICK’S OLD JUDGE; PASSAGES in the LIFE of mrs. | Miss BREMER’S New en m8 


or, LIFE IN A COLONY. CHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol. MARGARET MAITLAND, of SUNNYSIDE. Written by Translated by MARY HOWITT, from the Unpud 
108. 6d. bound. HERSELF. Second Edition. 3 vols. Swedish M cript. 1 vol. el tly bound, 54. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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